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A SWEET RESTORER. 


Fragrant nods the flower beside the garden path; 

White are daisies, laughing in morning’s dewy bath; 

But purer than the daisies, more sweet than heliotrope, 

A little sleeping baby, fresh bathed with Ivory Soap. 
IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, reproduced above, was awarded second prize of Four Hundred and Fifty Dollars in a recent artists’ 
competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Company. 
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Bv Gheodore Rooserelt 
Now President of the Tnited States 


IX 1796 George Washington issued to his “ Friends and Fellow Citizens” the Farewell Address 
which fixed the standards of American patriotism. In 1894 Theodore Roosev elt, then a federal 
Civil Service Commissioner, wrote the letter to which here we give the title, ** The New Citizen.’ 
It was addressed to an organization of which he was president, made up of young men united 
under the auspices of THe YoutH’s COMPANION, for * ‘cultivating good citizenship.” By reprinting 
this letter on Washington’s Birthday, THE COMPANION would impress upon all its readers the fact 
that American ideals, from the beginning of our national life up to the present day, have re- 
mained the same. The private virtues which builded the state have guarded and must preserve it. 


‘Tne good citizen must in the first place recognize what he owes his fellow citizens. If 

he is worthy to live in a free Republic, he must keep before his eyes his duty to 
the Nation of which he forms a part. He must keep himself informed and must think 
for himself on the great questions of his day, and he must know how to express his thoughts. 
He must possess an intelligent opinion upon the issues that arise; for in a government like 
ours the fool is only less harmful than the knave. Above all, he must be, in the truest sense 
of the word, deeply and broadly patriotic. There must be nothing narrow in his patriotism. 
The welfare of the whole country must be dear to him; and he will have but a poor soul if 
he can ever see the flag without feeling a thrill at the thought of all that the flag implies. 


xk 


ut patriotism should be to each man more than mere feeling. He must not merely 

think and talk ; he must act, he must work. He is bound in honor to act disinterestedly 

and uprightly; he is bound to do his full share of the civic work of his community. If 

public men do their work ill, then he is responsible if he does not try to see that they do 

their work better ; and if they do their work well, then he must try to hold up their hands, 
so long as they persevere in well-doing. 


x * 


e must combine with his fellows in order to make the weight of his influence felt, and 
yet he must never so sink his individuality as to fear to stand up for what he 
deems to be right and just, whether the bulk of his fellow citizens stand with him or 
against him. He must work for the whole people, and yet he must not hesitate to go 
against the people if he is convinced they are wrong. He must aim to be a well-rounded 
man. He must cultivate the qualities which tell for success no less than those which 
tell for the general welfare. He must be brave and strong, as well as truthful and un- 
selfish. He must preach and enforce the doctrine of obedience to the law. He must 
remember that in the last resort it will be his plain duty, if the emergency arises, to take 
arms in defense of the law, in defense of the country. The weakling and the coward have 
no place in our public life or in our private life; it is the duty of every decent man not 
only to stand up valiantly for the right, but to war mercilessly upon the wrong. 


x* * 


| bos political life, whether a man acts without or within party lines is not of very great 

moment, if only he always acts honestly, fearlessly and effectively ; but remember that 
it is necessary to be both efficient and upright, too. Parties are necessary. Without 
association and organization, and the necessary partial subordination of individual prefer- 
ences, no great work can be done; but on the other hand, no man has a right to condone 
crime, to excuse moral shortcomings of any kind because of alleged party necessity. 


xk 


‘Tne young American, now entering upon his duties of citizenship, holds in his hands 

the fate of the coming years. With him it rests to decide the failure or success of 
the tremendous experiment begun by Washington. He must work out the future of our 
country; he must carry on the government planned by the wisdom of great statesmen, 
founded and saved by the valor of great soldiers. No material prosperity, important though 
material prosperity be, will by itself avail if as a Nation we lose either the virile, fighting 
virtues, or that regard for character and honor and probity which alone can keep a race mighty. 


xk 


he young American must as a citizen be an American indeed, in spirit, purpose 

and hope; he must ‘‘ prove by his endeavor’’ that he is a man able to hold his own 

in the rough work of the world, fearless on behalf of the right, resolute never to flinch 

before the forces of evil; and, finally, by his life he must show his conviction that all else 

is useless if he does not build on the foundation of those basic virtues which lie deep in 
the character of every nation that really deserves to be called great. 
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oR August 29th, sixteen years ago, Dan 

") Houston ran down the dark back stairs, 

shoes in hand, as the kitchen dock 

struck two in the morning. ‘That was the hour 

at which his day’s work began, and he was 
a@ punctual boy. 

He unbolted the side door and, sitting on the 
step, put on his shoes. ‘The night was moonless, 
but the stars were out, looking tired and few. 
A dog barked in the house and a horse whinnied 
from the stable across the yard, within which a 
light was moving. A black milk-cart rose out 
of the shadows of the yard as Dan lighted a 
lantern and hung it beside the door of the 
milk-shed. 

Softly whistling, the boy brought the cans, 
two by two, from the cellar below the shed and 
packed them in the wagon. 

Upon emerging from one of his underground 
trips, he saw that a newcomer was making 
his way slowly toward a bench set against the 
milk-shed. This was a little, thin old man, 
whose white hair rose in a fringe around his 
head, pushed upward by the shawl wrapped 
about his shoulders. 

“Well, Old Pa!’ said Dan, in hushed cheer- 
fulness. 

He set down two cans, loosened the shawl, 
and finding the ends of an old-fashioned black 
stock dangling from his visitor’s neck, passed 
them around the collar and tied them neatly in 
front. 

“There you are!” he said, and went on with 
his work. 

“Old Pa,” as every one called him, slept mostly 
in the daytime. So he was always prowling 
about at night, Mrs. Dodge said, and as Dan’s 
work was done at unnatural hours, the two met 
constantly. Old Pa boarded with Mr. Dodge, 
who employed Dan on the milk-route. 

Old Pa was a person of distinction, for he 
was nearly a hundred years of age. Having 
had no bad habits, no bodily ailments, and no 
depth of feeling for sorrow or joy, he had, in the 
evening, or more properly the midnight, of his 
days, outlived parents and wife, sons and 
daughters, even his last grandchild. A grand- 
nephew, a physician in Philadelphia who had 
never seen him, sent a monthly check for his 
board and clothing. 

In the dark dawns Old Pa talked of many 
things which in sunlight seemed forgotten; of 
furs and slaves, of Aaron Burr, of Daniel 
Boone, of Kaskaskia and the French, of a man 
he once knew who, when a child, had been 
scalped by Indians. 

To Dan, whose brief schooling had ended 
with his father’s death, this living century, this 
animated past, was romance, geography, history 
and travel; and as he drove the milk-wagon, 
the heroes of the old Southwest lived again 
amidst sleepy peeps of birds, red streaks of 
dawn, and the crowing of cocks far and near. 

This August morning Old Pa was unusually 
silent, and Dan’s attempts to start the flow 
of his speech by occasional exclamations of 
“Tndians!’”’ “Forts!” and the like, close in his 
ear as he passed, were useless. All at once, 
however, as Dan came up from below, he heard 
the droning of Old Pa’s voice. 

The phrase, “That day the general came,” 
struck the boy. He stopped short before his 
friend, who looked up at him with the bewil- 
dered stare of the old. 

“Do you mean— Washington ?”’ said Dan. 

“Eh? Eh? Yes. General Washington.” 

Never before had that great name been spoken 
by Old Pa. 

“Tid you ever see him ?”” asked Dan, distinctly. 

“Eh? See him? Yes, yes.” 


Dan’s big hands trembled. He set the 
milk-cans down. “When? Where? Think, 


Pa. Tell me,” he said, speaking quietly in order | 


not to scatter the old man’s thoughts. 

“At my father’s house,” began the other, 
slowly. 

“Yes?” 

“In Philadelphy when I was knee-high to a 
toad —” 

“Go on. Please go on, Pa. Philadelphia?” 

“Sunday it was. He was coming to dinner. 
I recollect pa. says to us boys—there was seven 
of us boys—girls died. There was three of 
them. Lyddy used to take us little ’uns —’”’ 

“Yes, Pa,” exclaimed Dan in an agony of 
suspense, “he came to dinner, on Sunday ?” 

“Didn’t I tell ye that once?” demanded Old 
Pa, querulously. 

Yes, so you did. Came to dinner. 
And your father said to you —” 

“Says to all of us.” 

“Yes, of course.’’ 

“Says “The general is coming on Sunday,’ he 


Sunday. 


“DID HE LOOK 


and with indifference. But Dan was not to be 
deceived. ‘Tall as—what?’’ he persisted. 

“House,” answered Old Pa. “Giant.” 

“That seemed so because you were so small. 
Five? Six?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Old Pa, carelessly. 

“And how did he look?” still urged Dan. 
“Like the picture in the school history ?” 

“Children should be seen and not heard,” 
commented Old Pa, wearily. “You’d get 
thrashed within an inch of your life in my day. 
My father says ‘If one 0’ you boys —’ ” 

Dan seized the cans and flung them into the 
cart, dashed down for the last two, darted to the 
barn, led out the horse with the harness-straps 
hanging, pulled at the buckles with strong haste, 
then ran into the house, lightly swung up-stairs 
and was back before Old Pa missed him. 

“See here, Pa,” he said, breathlessly, holding 
the lantern and turning the pages of a book. 
“See here. Have J put on your glasses straight? 
Now. Did he look like this?” 

He threw the lantern-light full on the page. 

“Who?” asked Old Pa, vaguely. 

“The general. Washington!” urged Dan, 
eagerly. 

Slowly, compelled by the boy’s stronger will, 
the old eyes gradually concentrated their gaze 
upon the page, while Dan waited. 

“It’s the same picter,” said Old Pa, suddenly, 
pushing away the book with distaste. “My | 





| eyes are bad, but it’s the same picter, allus the | 


same picter.”’ 

“But is it like him? Is it?” 

“No. No.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s too—smooth,” said Old Pa, drawing his 
finger down his wrinkled cheek. “He was rough 
with wind. Rugged. Rough. You want tg know 
everything from A to Izzard, don’t ye? Eh?” 

The boy took the spectacles from the Roman 
nose and closed the book. “Pa, you’re the 
biggest brick in the heap!’ he said, heartily. 
*T’ll do as much for you. See if I don’t.” 

“Here, you!” shouted a hoarse voice from 
the doorway. “Keep moving, Dan. Time’s up.” 

Dan rehung the lantern and sprang to the 
team. Reins in hand and foot on step, he 
turned to his employer, who stamped im- 
patiently. 

“Mr. Dodge,” said Dan, almost in a whisper, 
‘Sust think of it! He has seen Washington!” 

“Tf he’s seen Christopher Columbus,” shouted 
the farmer, “that’s no reason for you to be 
late with your cans! You keep on listening 
to his jabber and you won’t be worth your salt.” 
Mr. Dodge looked at his watch, however, as he 
drove out of the yard behind Dan, and finding 





says, ‘and if one’ you boys speaks one word 
while he’s under my roof, ’less to answer his 
question, I’ll thrash ye,’ he says, ‘within an 
inch o’ your lives afterwards!’ he says. Didn’t 
get it. Never spoke.” 
“How did he look, Pa?” 
“Stern. Big.” replied the 


old man, briefly, 


| the lad was fully on time, grunted, “Get-ap!” 
and brought his market-wagon alongside the 





LIKE THIS ?” 


old Methuselahs say about things. He’s sure to 
be a leetle mite ‘off’ at his age.’’ 

“He’s no more crazy than you or me!” 
answered Dan, sharply, before he thought. 
“He’s old and slowed down, may be. That’s 
all.” 

**”'Tain’t likely there’s a word o’ truth in it,’ 
asserted Dodge, stolidly. “I dare say there’s 
some,” he continued after a pause, “that ain’t 
got any more sense than to pay something to 
hear him tell a cracked old yarn like that,” to 
which Dan returned no answer, and in a moment 
more their roads separated. 

Dan was glad to be alone. Washington, the 
hero, the soldier, the true, brave head of the re- 
public, had seemed before afar off, in the 
glory of his spotless fame apart from daily life. 
Suddenly he was real, a man with roughened 
skin, yet greater than other men even when 
standing among them. And Dan, a common 
milk-boy, knew, knew well, a man who had 
seen him! 

Dan blacked Old Pa’s rusty shoes as soon as 
he reached home, being the first service that 
occurred to him in honor of the day. 

The mind of Abner Dodge had been busy 
also. On his return, he asked his wife where 
Old Pa kept the family Bible he had brought 


afew dollars as well as restin’ himself, idlin’ 
away his time? Answer me that! I’m goin’ 
to make him tell that Washington yarn 0’ his. 
That?ll draw.” 

Dan stepped nearer, struggling with his 
indignation. “The man who has been unde) 
the same roof with him! Who has shaken 
hands with him,—or perhaps not that, I don’t 
know,—but has seen his face, his very face! 
And to be exhibited like a snake-charmer or i 
tattooed man! I can’t stand it!’ 

“He can’t stand it,” said Dodge, turning to 
his wife to avoid the boy’s blazing eyes. “We’l! 
see if I’m master in my own house or if I’m 
not! We’ll see!” 

Dan stalked to the door and jerked it open; 
then on the threshold he stopped and turned 
back. “I was too sassy, I guess,” he said, 
awkwardly, his honest face turned straight 
toward Dodge. “But don’t do that, Mr. Dodge! 
Don’t do it!” 

“Not a word!’ shouted the farmer, his rage 
rising as his adversary seemed to weaken. “If 
he lives till Friday he’ll be on show. Go to 
the barn !’”’ 

Dan shut the door behind him. He foun 
Old Pa sitting on the bench. The late'afternoon 
sun appeared to be concentrated on his shoes. 

“Pa,” said Dan, “did he shake hands with 
you that time ?” 

“Eh?” asked the old man. 

“The general, that Sunday, you know, when 
you were all to be thrashed.” 

“Thrashed? Oh, yes. Thrash 

“Did he shake hands with you then?” 

“Hands? Yes. Yes.” 

“Did he?” eagerly persisted Dan. 

“T was the youngest,” quavered Old Pa. 
“There was Lyddy —” 

“Because you were the youngest he did:” 
finished Dan.* 

“Yes, yes.”” 

The boy stood upright and looked at the house 
door. “He shall not!” he said in a low voice, 
but with something in it that made even O01 
Pa’s eyes lift to him. 

Dan sat thinking long in his attic. Like most 
boys, he was quicker in act than in thouglit. 
Then he wrote a letter addressed to Dr. 7Z. 
Atherton Smith, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
It was only a few words, stating what was to 
take place on Friday and requesting that, if 
Doctor Smith disapproved, he should send wor! 
in time to stop the exhibition. 

The farmer spoke not a syllable to Dan for 
the two days following. The boy went about his 
work as usual. He had engaged to stay a yea: 
with Dodge, and this meant to a Jad of his sort 
doing his chores regularly, whatever happened. 

He left Dodge questioning poor Old Pa about 
the Washington story when he drove out of the 
dark yard the second morning; and the farmer 
took occasion to say to his wife before Dan that 
afternoon : 

“He’s all right on that yarn. There’s money 
in it. You have the settin’-room swep’ out on 
Friday.” 

And Mrs. Dodge, who, unluckily for her, had 
never found out that a bold front will generally 
take the bombast out of the meanest househol: 
bully, sullenly replied that her sitting-room was 
always swept out, and left the subject there. 

Dodge brought home a pasteboard placard one 





with him. 


down the list of names with a huge forefinger, 
read aloud : 

“Children of John and Martha Smith: Lydia, 
Joseph, Olive, Azariah,” and the others down | 
to the last, “Zebulon, born September 2, 1787.” 

“T swan!” ejaculated Dodge. 


porch took a long look at Old Pa, puffing at his 
pipe. He walked around him as if measuring 
and weighing him. 

Dan had just finished milking, and was 
washing his hands at the kitchen sink, pre- 
paratory to eating his supper by sunlight and 
going to bed. He turned at the unusual sound 
of a short Jaugh from his employer. 

“I’ve got an idee!” he announced, almost 
gaily. ‘“He’s nigh onto a hundred, sure 
enough. I’m a-goin’ to put extry seats into the 
settin’-room and set him in the roekin’-chair and 
get out that old fire-bucket and warmin’-pan 
and sea-shells and such stuff to fill in with, and 
then on his birthday, that’s Friday, charge a 
quarter apiece, and there you are! ‘Lots will 
eome. See if they don’t.” 

“Exhibit Old Pa!’”? exclaimed Dan. 

“Of course!” answered Dodge, 
“Why not ?”? 

“For money ? 
Dan, vigorously. 

“What would his rich relation say to it, 


defiantly. 


It would be a disgrace!” said 





milk-team. 
“How do you know he has ?” he asked. 
“He gave the time and place and everything,” 
replied Dan, briefly. 
“Don’t pay to give much heed to what them 





father ?”? put in Mrs. Dodge. 

“T don’t care what he’d say,” roared Dodge, 
“and it wouldn’t pay any one to undertake to tell 
him! You’ve got no sense. Does it hurt him 
to set in a chair? 


Well, then, why not bring in 


Clumsily he searched through it | 
| until he found the record leaves, and following | 


He clumped down-stairs, and going out on the | 


day and put it on the kitchen mantel. Dan 
shut his hands tight as he read it, and his 
mouth, too, so as not to speak. 
| A HUNDRED YEARS OLD! 
REMEMBERS G. WASHINGTON! 
Come and hear the Hon. Z. Smith tell all 
about his meeting with the Father of his 
Country. Price twenty-five cents. 

Anxiously the boy waited at the post-office {: 
the last mail on Thursday. There was no lett: 
Then he must act. There was no one else. 

That strange exhilaration in the face « 
emergency which comes to a boy who 
strong of muscle and quick of blood came | 
Dan. He felt braced, almost glad. He hia 
decided what to do and how to do it. 

“T’ll send that imperdent chap to Carthay 
Four Corners for them sacks and barrels, 

e had said to his wife on Wednesda 
“That'll take him along into the afternoon, a! 
we can get started. Old man Smith must t 
his yarn three times, once along about noon a) 
again at three, and seein’s Deacon Ames’s fol! 
can’t come till after tea, they’ll want th: 


money’s worth. Feed him up good, moth 
so’s he’ll be bright as a button.” 
At half past one that night, Dan in | 


stocking feet softly pushed open Old Pa’s do 
The inmate stood in the light of a wani 
moon, dressed and talking to himself. D 
| dared not speak, for the farmer lay in the n: 
}room, but after gathering up Pa’s shawl, ca 
}and soft black hat, went close to him, wh« 
the moonlight would strike on his face. 

“Eh? Eh?” said Old Pa doubtfully befor« 
recognized him. 

Dan smiled, nodded, 





and taking his arm, 


















the little, half-protesting figure out into the hall 
and past Dodge’s door. ‘The farmer recalled 
iufterward that as he turned over for one last 
nap he did hear a sort of bewildered whimpering 
ind shuffling in the passage, but never heeded 
it. Old Pa was always muttering at night. 

Down the dark stairs, out into the yard the 
wo went. Dan hurried the cans into the cart 
earlier than usual, and laid blankets over the 
vard back of the wagon-seat. 

“Come,. Pa,” he said, gently, when all was 
ready. “Come with Dan.” 

Half-dragging and softly encouraging the old 
man, he led him to the team. “It’s all right,” 
he whispered. “Now, then!’ 

And before Old Pa could think, he was lifted 
from the ground in strong arms and set down on 
the blankets. Dan was beside him, holding him 
with his left arm, and they were driving quickly 
vut of the yard. A few feeble sounds from him 
vere drowned in the noise of the wheels. 

Before Dodge rose to drive his market-wagon, 
the milk-team was two miles away. 

Dan laughed aloud from excitement, as he 
drove along with his blinking companion. 

“T say, Pa, this is great, isn’t it?” he said. 
“Running away with a man on his hundredth 
birthday’s never been done before, I guess, in 
this world. It’s like breaking camp and whisk- | 
ing away from Sir Henry Clinton, isn’t it? 
Say, it’s almost fun, isn’t it? Comfortable?” 





and he tucked the blanket closer about the 
wizened figure. 

At a farmhouse three miles from home Dan, 
cans in hand, went into a kitchen where a 
woman, by the light of an oil lamp, was filling 
huge pans with dough. 

“Mrs. Davidson, can Old Pa stay with you 
until this afternoon? Here he is,” and Dan 
showed the aged man behind him on the step. 

Mrs. Davidson broke into a hearty laugh. | 
“Of course, and welcome. How funny, though, 
Dan! What’s the matter over at Dodge’s? 
Burned down ?” 

Dan briefly told her. 

“How funny!” she laughed again. “Poor old 
soul! Ill look after him.” She had already 
seated him near the stove, for the early day was 
chilly. 

“Now, Pa, you be good and stay with Mrs. 
Davidson,” Dan said to the old man, impressing 
each word by tapping on his hand. “You eat 
your breakfast,—he has only light food, Mrs. 
Davidson; bread and butter and warm milk 
will do,—and you go to sleep, Pa, and Dan’ll 
come for you this afternoon. See?” 

And with slow eyes raised to his the old man 
said, “Yes, yes,” as if he did see. 

When Dan passed the Dodge yard later in the 
day, he saw the placard nailed to the gate-post. 
The owner had affixed it when he rode away that 
morning, nor would he discover the loss of Old 
Pa until his return at one o’clock. Dan felt 
sure Mrs. Dodge would make no hue and cry 
about it. 

When the boy called for Old Pa, he found him 
awake and more bright of wits than usual in the 
daytime, as he had slept off the effects of his 
unwonted excitement. He gave a child’s half- 
pleased, half-frightened langh as Dan swung 
him to the seat. As they turned into Dodge’s 
yard Dan noticed that the placard was gone. 

“Now for it, Pa!’ he said, and drove to the 
house at a good gait. 

Before the side door a gentleman, in a black 
suit and silk hat, stood talking with Dodge. 
The farmer did not glance at the team, but the 
stranger stepped briskly forward as Dan set Old 
Pa down. 

“Ah, this is he!” he exclaimed. ‘Thank you 
for the letter,” he added, in an aside to Dan. 
“Shake hands, Uncle Zebulon. Glad to see you 
looking so well—he’s really impressive, isn’t 
he? Quite Revolutionary,” in one of his asides 
to Dan. “I’m Atherton Smith, Azariah’s grand- 
son, you know, Uncle Zebulon—he’d better sit 
down, hadn’t he? Remembers Washington, too. 
Dear me !”? 

When Old Pa was seated, Doctor Smith went 
on: “T wanted to congratulate you on your 
hundredth birthday in person. I’d no idea, 
until lately, you were anywhere near it. Don’t 
look it, Uncle Zebulon. I’ve been telling Mr. 
Dodge I’m going to carry you off to Philadelphia 
to see your relatives. I haven’t told him you 
wrote,” inserted the doctor aside to Dan. 

“Now, Friend Dodge, I’ll drive my uncle over 
to the hotel. He does not seem tired. If your 
200d wife will send his few things there, I shall 
be obliged. Perhaps this young giant will walk 
over and tell me what my uncle eats and how 
le spends his nights. Doesn’t sleep much, I 

ippose. Good day!’ 

And the Hon. Zebulon Smith’s relative, 
issisted by Dan, lifted the old man into a 

iting carriage. 

“See here,” said Dodge, hoarsely, as soon as 

was gone, “I’m a straightforward, plain 
‘usiness man, I am, and tricks like yours ain’t 

»my taste. Get out o’ this house!” 

“Yes, sir. I should be glad to do the milking, 
ough, and finish up the chores.” 

“Do ’em, then,” replied the farmer, who 


| the sister. 


. | when they were going in from recess. 





‘membered there was no one else free to do | 
em, “though I ain’t sure but one o’ your tricks 
to pisen the cows.” 

“Oh, I like the cows,” 
erfully, 

ITe felt as he walked, whistling and supperless, ! 


answered Dan, 
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to the hotel as if he had just heard the Declara- 
tion of Independence read in the court-house | 
yard on a certain July morning. 

Of course Doctor Smith took him with Old | 
Pa, and he found work in Philadelphia. One | 
night his aged friend fell asleep and did not 
waken the next morning. Three days later an 
official letter came to him. 
twenty years before and forgotten by him had 
been allowed by Congress, and nearly two | 
thousand dollars was to be paid. 
and his wife devoted the unexpected sum to| 








Dan’s education and start in life. Eagerly and 


gratefully Dan did his share, partially supporting Anne and promised. 


himself in college and law school. At twenty- 











who embraced 
But the dance intervened. 
A month later Doctor Gray announced to the 


copy it,” she begged Matilde, 


seven he has just been made a partner in a rising | school that on these themes the faculty had based 


law firm. 
“Well,” smiled the doctor, 
| congratulated him on Houston’s luck, 


ba | don’t | 


| lawyer and I don’t care if he doesn’t. He'll be 
an honest one and a solid one, and the old 


a defender, I can tell you, while Dan lives! 








"IN THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
VB By George MaddepmMar ttrr, rej 








a new pupil, and was wondering which of 
the many would prove the interesting girls. 
She based her liking for people on the degree | 
to which they were interesting. At least, this 
was her way of putting it. Not even to herself 
would she have acknowledged that they were 
interesting according as they were fine—fine in 
the sense of fashion and of show. For Anne 
secretly longed to be fine. 
Matilde was fine. She attracted Anne. She | 
wore charming clothes, and she wore them with 


oe looked about the class-room. She was 


jan air. Perhaps Anne envied her the air more 
| than the clothes. 


And Matilde made incidental 
mention of appointments with the dressmaker. 

Anne soon learned about Matilde. She and 
her father and her older sister came down from | 
their sugar-plantation for the winters, 
that Matilde might attend school and that 
her sister might attend society. Every 
girl in school had something to tell about 
She was a belle, and her 
goings and her comings were ever in the 
newspapers. 

Anne came down from an adjoining 
parish, too, for school, going home every 
Friday to stay until Monday. Only an 
unusual price for the cotton-crop had 
made possible for her this year at the 
Gray College Preparatory School. When 
the year ended— well, there were two 
scholarships open to the pupils of the << 
school, and Anne was ambitious. She 
was also a student and a worker. 

But just now her ambition centered on 
things social. She had made up her mind 
that Matilde would be a charming friend. 

But besides being a leader in her set, 
Matilde was, perhaps, a mocker at things 
serious and earnest. 

On first meeting Anne she had given 
her a preoccupied smile. She evidently 
had many and large interests outside of 
those of school. Her conversation chiefly 
concerned a dancing club and a schoolgirl 
box party for a matinée. 

Presently conversation turned upon the 
coming recitation in mathematics. Matilde 
gave a dramatic shrug. 

“TI haven’t a problem solved!” she 
declared. “Not that I mind algebra. I 
haven’t had time. However,’”’ Matilde’s 
laugh was provokingly charming, “‘there’s 
nothing like establishing early the reputa- 
tion you mean to sustain.” 

Anne, on the outskirts of the group, felt 
nettled. Matilde seemed to make light of 
worth and work and achievement. 

Really ?””? Anne said. “I can’t imagine 
any one willingly taking an inferior place 
at anything —”’ 

Matilde flushed. It was perhaps a new 
point of view to her. She turned and 
looked at this newcomer. 

Anne bore the scrutiny well ; 

The two girls happened to be near each other 
“| have 
the problems solved here, if you care to look at 
them,” said Anne. “It’s a mere detail to 
work them out, anyway, when you’ve got the 
principle.” 

“Why, thank you—I should like to,” said | 
Matilde. “I really meant to do them, but went to | 
a dance, and—well—just didn’t.”” Matilde, flushed 
and grateful, was more charming than ever. 

She was clever, too. She studied the paper up 
the stairs and into the schoolroom and through 
the roll-call. When her time came, she rose 
with a smiling readiness and made a clever | 
recitation of her gleanings. Going out at dis-| 
missal, she slipped an arm through Anne’s. 

The next day she asked Anne to drive with | 
her in her father’s carriage. She also asked and | 
received permission to take Anne home to dine. | 
Matilde’s sister appeared in a bewildering gown 
of trailing gauziness. With a preoccupied good- 
by, she bade them be “good children,” and left | 
in the carriage for some more festive dining 
elsewhere. 








Matilde’s father was silent and dark, and pages in her book, promising to put them into| grandeur be brought forth. 


After- | 


hardly glanced at his daughter’s guest. 


ward Anne told Matilde that he looked sad. 
“Sad,” the girl replied. “Who? Father? 
O Anne, how absurd!” 
It was a servants’ meal, just as it was a 
servants’ house. There was profusion, but there 
were also laxity and carelessness. But to Anne 
it was only fine—the glitter, the show, the form. 
Afterward Anne gazed at the books in the 


| library, although she was used to books. 
'as if reminded, she asked: 


she was pretty. | never do to fall so far down in rank. 








Then, 
“Our themes for 
to-morrow—have you written yours?” 

Matilde made a little mouth. ‘‘Haven’t thought 
of it. Ihate towork. I'll scribble off something 


in study hour to-morrow,” and her shrug indi- 


| cated that deeper concern over such a matter was 


not worth while. 

Matilde’s estimate of these things of such 
moment to Anne, her assumption that carriages 
at beck and call, servants, a fine house, were 
common to all persons who were anything at all 
—this point of view seemed to Anne to put her 
at a disadvantage. Matilde seemed to have no 
idea that cleverness and ability played any part. 


Anne decided to make her feel their advantages. | 
“But so many are good in English it would | 





MATILDE, 


FLUSHED AND GRATEFUL, 
CHARMING THAN EVER. 


Write it 
now ; 1’ll help you.” 

They did it then; that is, Anne wrote and 
Matilde bit her pencil and praised. “And you 
are not like most of the smart ones, Anne; 
generally they’re so goody and prissy !” 

“Matilde Levereaux has taken Anne Norwich 
up,” was the school comment before long, but 


none except Anne knew it was because she was | 


making school life easy for Matilde. 

When the school year was half over, Miss 
Henry said to the class in English one day, “I 
wish a special theme this week upon original 
lines. Doctor Gray desires to note class progress | 
as compared with earlier work of the year.” 

Anne worked early and late on her theme. | 


volumes for excerpts and quotations. She meant | 

to win by her theme the notice of Doctor Gray. 
Matilde produced her sentiments. They were 

sparse and abbreviated, Her head was filled 


with thoughts of the coming dance on Friday. | 


“Do help me, Anne!” she begged. 
Anne laughed, and taking Matilde’s essay, 
said it was merely “notes.” She placed the 


shape. But being incapable of slurring anything, 


| and not averse to impressing Matilde, she threw 
| herself into her friend’s point of view and wrote | 


the essay. It was bright, it was ‘clever, it was 
humorous. 

Anne was proud of the work, but she was 
prouder of that which she did for herself. It 
showed more study. 


“Pick out some quotations for it when you 


| the 


WAS MORE 


| their choice for the Groly scholarship in English. 
when a man | 


The assembled class gave breathless attention ; 
the announcement came as a surprise. Anne 


A small claim put in | | know whether he’ll make what’s called a brilliant | flushed, and was conscious that more than one 


girl glanced her way. 


Doctor Gray continued: “And in making the 


The doctor | Constitution of these United States won’t want | choice known, I would say that it is not only 


” 


on the merits of the actual theme in hand, which 


lis marked by clearness, simplicity and a rarer 
| quality, —humor,—but because of her fine show- 
|} ing in English as compared with earlier work of 
| the year that the scholarship is awarded to Miss 


Matilde Levereaux. A close second, but lacking 
simplicity and humor of Miss Levereaux’s 
work, stands the work of Miss Anne Norwich.” 
As it was Friday, Anne went home. Home 
meant a low, broad house in a group of live-oaks 
and pines. Home meant father working early 
and late for a cotton-crop. Home meant younger 
sisters and brothers, and a sacrifice by all to give 
Anne her year at school. Home meant mother, 
never strong, to-day lying on the couch, her hand 
at this moment on Anne’s head, which was 
buried against the sofa while Anne sobbed. 
“But it’s mine, mamma, don’t you see—it’s 
mine, for my work won the scholarship. Of 
course—I know—you think I-did wrong,—and 
all that,—but that’s not the point; it wasn’t for 
morals or deportment,—it was for English,—and 
it’s mine—I earned it —” 
“Earned it, Anne?” There was pain in the 
tone of questioning. 
But Anne did nof notice it. ‘For the credit of 
the scholarship, Matilde owes it to Déctor 
Gray to tell—if for nothing else. I owe it 
to him—if she doesn’t speak, mother 
“Why, you, dear, will not. Don’t you 
see? Be honest to yourself, my child. 
Your punishment is silence. In confes- 
sion now, Anne, lies only self-interest.” 
Matilde had laughed hysterically, un 
controllably. She had seized Anne after 
school, in the cloak-room, and could only 
speak in snatches for laughter. “It’s—the 
funniest — situation I ever dreamed of, 


Anne. If only we could tell it—the joke 
—to the others! I—the despair of the 
faculty—I—I don’t want it. It’s honors 


thrust upon me. 1’ll be buying me a cap 
and gown some day, Anne.” 

There was no comprehension of the 
bitterness to Anne. But then Anne had 
to remember that she had made light of 
these very things with Matilde. How, 
then, could Matilde know? As for the 
falseness of the situation, that, to Matilde, 
was plainly the funniest thing of ail. 

But by Monday Matilde had changed, 
She looked across the schoolroom several 
times wistfully toward Anne. At recess 
she drew her aside, and told her that 
Doctor Gray had met her father on Fri- 
day, and had informed him about the 
scholarship before Matilde reached home. 

*And—and—you won’t believe what it 
meant to father, Anne!’’ 

Matilde’s eyes left Anne’s in embarrass- 
ment; she was one to hide emotions and 
deeper feelings. 

“He—papa—he kissed me on the fore- 
head—twice. Papa—think of it!’ 

Was Matilde pretending to 
through tears ? 

“He—he said he had been mistaken 
about me; it had been his unhappiness 


laugh 


to think me shallow—and frivolous; he 
begged my pardon. O Anne!” 
There was no concealing it. Matilde 


was crying. 
“He said it was the greatest gratification 
either of us had ever given him—Hortense or 1. 
He has been so disappointed in us! We haven’t 
been anything he wanted us to be. How could 
I tell him it was all a joke?” and Matilde turned 
away her head. 
| Later that day Matilde spoke again. “Really, 
there’s a zest in the getting, isn’t there, Anne’ 
I’ve actually worked every problem.’ 
“There’s nothing like it,” said Anne. It was 
| joy to be honest, and not to laugh falsely at things 
one loved and believed in. 

Soon Matilde’s work took the dominant, 
spirited personality that the girl gave to whatever 
she did. She forged to the front speedily in math- 

| ematics. She said her father was helping her. 

Anne went home with her now and then on 


| She spent a night with Matilde, delving into | a Friday night. 


| “Comrades—in accord,’ said Matilde’s father, 

| with a smile at both girls, as the three opened 
books around the lamp. He said it in French; 
| the three had agreed to talk in French to help 
Anne with her accent. 

And Matilde went home on a Friday now 
and then with Anne. Anne did not even ask 
| that the silver service of a former generation’s 
The simplicity of 
the family’s acceptance of a reduced mode of 
living was beginning to reveal its dignity to Anne. 

Matilde would drop on a cushion by the couch. 
| There’s a charming pink in your cheek to-night, 
Madame Mere,’’ she would say, as if Anne’s 
mother were a girl like herself, “and your hair 
your lovely hair Let me take it down and 
arrange it the new way.” 

The mother liked it; liked Matilde 


she lo 
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come—she said so. And yet, trample the thought | out whin he was molting, to make him look all 
Had mother | the stranger, woman ?” 


as she would, Anne remembered. 
forgotten? Matilde had never told. 

But Matilde was learning some things. The 
Norwich plantation was isolated, and the children 
could not attend the daily school. 

“Mother’s teaching us this winter so Anne 
can go to town to school,” little Doris had ex- 
plained. ‘Most generally we have a governess.” 

And Matilde was to be proved. There came 
a day at school when, as she and Anne were 
passing through the hall, Doctor Gray called her 
into his office. 

“And Anne?” asked Matilde. 

“And Anne,” said he, smiling. 

The two girls entered. 

The doctor looked at Matilde over his glasses. 
The smile was earnest now. 

“It is tospeak a word of commendation I called 
you in. It is about your work this year. You 
have earned more than the Groly scholarship ; 
you are earning the respect and admiration of 
the faculty.” 

Matilde held Anne’s arm tight as they went 
out. it was a grip that hurt. She had forgotten 
even Anne, and was looking inward. She drew 
a breath suddenly. 

**FEarned,’ he said, Anne—‘earned |? ”” 

And Anne knew, all at once, that Matilde saw. 

“Oh, no, don’t!” said Anne, for Matilde had 
turned back to the office. “That is, not—not for 
me; I couldn’t bear it, Matilde.” 

“I must!” said Matilde. 

“But—but your father —” 

“Oh!” said Matilde. But she went. 

And Anne went, too. Matilde incriminated 
only herself. 
I took the scholarship from Anne, whom you 
ranked second.” 

Then Anne spoke, She drew Matilde’s hand 
away from her lips in its endeavor to stop her. 
“I proposed it to her; she never realized anything 
but the joke. Then —” 

“Who wrote the theme?” asked the doctor. 

Neither girl spoke, Anne fearing to seem to 
lay claim to its merit, Matilde because to speak 
would incriminate Anne. 

“You know,” said the doctor to Anne, “you, 
in this case, stand next for the scholarship.” 

There was a flash illuminating Anne’s inner 
vision. “Oh, no; I—I—was the one. A—a 
scholarship includes—honesty. I—I forfeited it, 
Doctor Gray.” 

But Matilde’s part was harder. “I have to 
tell papa! O Anne, Anne, how can 1?” 

Later there was an announcement in the 
chapel. Miss Matilde Levereaux and Miss 
Anne Norwich were declared ineligible for the 
Groly scholarship on their own declaration. 
Miss Ellen Ward stood next in order of merit. 

But down-stairs Anne and Matilde made the 
story clear. That the girls made heroines of 
them forthwith was bewildering but soothing. 
There had been enough to sting. 

“Help me to study, Anne, to make every 
minute count!” begged Matilde. “I’ve got to 
make it up to papa—to show him. ‘There’s the 
Otis scholarship in mathematics, in June. Do 
you think, Anne, I could?” 

Anne winced. She had remembered that, too. 
Then she kissed Matilde. ‘“I’ll help you every 
way I know,” she said. 

June brought its own surprises. 
Levereaux had won the Otis prize. 

Matilde herself told her father this time. She 
cried a little as she did so, but his arm about 
her made her sure he understood. 

“Anne was the only one that could have taken 
it over me,” Matilde explained, “and she would 
not try for it. She wanted me to gain it for you. 
And I let her do it for me, papa—although they 
are not well off.” 

‘The price for cotton was not so good that year, 
but autumn saw Anne Norwich back at school. 
She made no secret of how she had come. She 
had found the joy of frank honesty. She had 
accepted the gift from Matilde. 


Matilde 





HE field of Mr. Murphy’s education had been 

somewhat restricted, and the noble art of 
reading was not within his grasp, but some 
things he knew to his own perfect satisfaction. 


“What’s the animal wid the long nick on hin, | 


Dinnis?” asked Mrs. Murphy, eagerly, as they 
surveyed the flaming posters announcing the 
advent of a famous circus. “ What be thim 
letters under him? Likely that’s his name.” 

“Thim letters make no odds,” said Mr. 
Murphy, grandly. ‘There’s but the one living 
creature that has a nick wid such lingth, Mary 
Ann, and that’s the ostrich.” 

“Sure, and I always thought the ostrich had 
two legs !”’ 
“And where’s his feathers? Tell me that!’ 

Mr. Murphy passed his hand across his mouth 
and felt himself on sinking ground. Then he 
took new courage, and boldly faced his wife. 

“And would they be having a common ostrich 


wid only two legs in a cireus, Mary Ann, d’ye | 


think?” he demanded, reproachfully. “And as 








Mrs. Murphy was staggered. She took one 








from New Bedford and 
eighteen months out, was 

“gamming” the Martha, also a whaler, but 
flying the British flag and from Sydney, 
Australia. They had met off the coast of New 
Guinea for a friendly chat, as it were. It was a 
good sperm - whaling ground, and although the 
interchange of courtesies was perhaps warmer 
than usual on such occasions, because of the 
international character of the meeting, the crew 
of each ship kept a sharp lookout for whales. 

The captain of the Martha had come in his 
boat to “gam” the skipper of the Avola, old 
Zenas Bourne, of Nantucket, who had spent 
fifty years chasing leviathans. ‘The Englishman 
brought his own boat crew, so that if whales were 
raised during his visit he could participate in the 
chase. According to the custom in “gamming” 
on the whaling-grounds, Mr. Brown, the first 
mate of the Avola, had gone in his 
boat to visit the first officer of the 
Mar tha. 

Three bells—half past nine—in the 
morning watch had just been struck 
by the helmsman. There was scarcely 


’ YHE whaling-bark <Avola, 





“My theme was not original work. | 


steerageway on the Avola, and the 
rays of the fierce tropical sun melted 
the pitch between the deck planks. 
Joe Stoddard, second mate, and Anton 
Madeira, boat - steerer, stood on the 
mainroyal- yard sweeping the sur- 
rounding waters with binoculars in 
search of whales. At the foreroyal 
two of the crew were standing their 
regular masthead duty, and keeping as 
keen a lookout as the officers. 

The captains paced the quarter- 
deck. The Briton was tall, bearded 
and muscular ; old Zenas, undersized, 
sinewy and clean-shaven, made two 
steps to Captain Tugwell’s one. ‘They 
resembled a bull and a panther caged 
together. The restless manner in 
which they prowled back and forth 
was suggestive of confined wild 
animals. 

Now and then the American captain 
went to the side and sniffed the air 
with a curiously alert expression on 
his swarthy old face. He seemed to 
scent prey. The stalwart Englishman 
watched his actions with an intelligent 
eye and a certain air of expectancy. 

After one of these trips to the rail 
Captain Bourne called out in his 
terse, incisive tone, “Pass the word 
to Mr. Morrison to come aft!” 

In a moment a sturdy American 
sailor came from forward of the try- 
works. . 

*Tom,’’ said Captain Bourne, 


‘Tugwell did not hear, “get the starboard boat in 
the water and stand by with the crew. I smell 
whales, and this ‘lime-juicer’ shall not get away 
first if they’re raised.” 

Tom Morrison, who was fourth mate and the 
captain’s boat-steerer, met the old man’s eye with 
perfect understanding, and answered, “Aye, 
aye, sir!” 

Captain Bourne returned to his guest, and 
Tom swung himself by the swifter to the star- 
board roof of the after house. “Lay aft, Billy 
Barker !”’ he called. 

A short, thick-set young fellow came aft on 
the keen run. Together they lifted the two 
tubs containing the coiled whale-line into the 
captain’s boat, which already swung outward 
from the davits. 

Barker seized the water-keg, leaped to the deck, 
and while he went with it to the butt, the boat- 
steerer got his “irons’—harpoons and lances— 
and stowed them in their cleats in the boat. As 
the keg was filling, Barker crammed a small 
canvas bag with ship bread, and then put both 
bag and keg in the stern-sheets. 


Morrison. 
The three other men of the captain’s crew, 





cried Mrs. Murphy, in shrill surprise. | 


all Americans, had been watching Morrison and 









| harpooner-oar when the captain lowered, and 





meeting him at the fife-rail and speaking so that , 





more open-mouthed survey of the giraffe, and 
then, quite convinced, meekly followed her 
masterful spouse down the street toward home. 








and “Rhody,” who manned the 
tub thwart. 
Morrison himself pulled the 


Billy Barker was the best stroke that sailed out 
of New Bedford. 

Captain Tugwell had an eye like a hawk, and 
observed these significant preparations with a 
complacent grin. He rested easy in the knowl- 
edge of the possession of the strongest boat 
crew out of Sydney, and although he was 
perfectly aware of the purpose of Captain Bourne, 
he did not doubt that, if the two started anywhere 
near even, his boat would reach the whales 
ahead. 

The next moment his sharp eye caught sight of 
a sudden commotion on the Martha, half a mile 
to leeward. 

Then both captains straightened and grew 
rigid while a sonorous voice came down from 
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“Thar she blows! 
Tha-a-r she whitewaters !’’ 

Old Zenas’s voice cut the air like a fife as he 
threw back his head to gaze aloft, but although it 
made the blood tingle in the veins of every man | 


the foreroyal: Thar she 


blows! 


in hearing, it was perfectly steady and contained : 
“What do you make of them spouts, Mr. 
Stoddard? And how do they bear ?” 
““Sperm-whale, sir! Three points off the lee 
bow! Abouttwomiles! Thar she whitewaters! 
It’s a lone bull breaching, sir.” 
“Aye, aye! Lay down from aloft, sir! 
keepers stand by! Lower away all!” 
At the first hail Captain Tugwell’s crew of 
brawny beef-eaters, all old whalemen, had 
streamed aft and entered their boat, which lay 
ahead of the American craft that Barker now 
held close under the chains. Tugwell, like a 
gallant fellow, hesitated between his sense of 
fairness and his keenness to get away, and he 
and the Nantucket man leaped over the side at 
the same instant. The Yankee boat crew seemed 
to occupy their places by magic, and as each 
skipper gripped his steering-oar, Tugwell called 
to Bourne: 


Ship- 





“Stand by the starboard boat-falls!”” sang out| “It’s a fair start, sir! I’ll give you a dinner if 


| I don’t make fast first !’” 
“Same here !’? 
| ‘The oar blades dipped, and it seemed as if the 








and neither forged a foot ahead of the other. 
The water was as smooth as a pond, and if there 
was a difference, ‘Tugwell’s men made a hair the 
more splutter. 

Billy Barker’s wholesome, tanned face was as 
calm as the sea, and all New Bedford would hav 
cheered to seehim. He gripped the water firmly, 
barely covering his blade, pulled strongly, and 
gave a vicious ting at the end of the stroke that 
made the boat jump. 

Rhody, Big Jonas, Black George and Tom 
Morrison knew how to pull, too. The oars, three 
to starboard, two on the port, rose and fell as trul) 
with the stroke, and feathered as rhythmically as 
if the same powerful hand controlled all. There 
was no hurry, no excitement, all the men smiled, 
and save for the resistless rush of the boat and 
the foamy curl each side of the bow, their powe: 
would have gone unsuspected. 

Before half a mile was passed the complacent 
smile had disappeared from the English captain’s 
features. No one was a better judge of men and 
boats, and what he saw made him anxious. His 
face became grim, and he turned again to his own 
crew : 

“A little quicker, and steady! 
steady !”” 

Then Billy Barker saw the form of the afte: 
oarsman of the English boat draw ahead of him 
bit by bit. He turned his head, and met the 
gray eye of Captain Bourne. 
Persistent use of the telescope 
had set it deep in his head, 
and although it was glowing 
like a live coal, Billy some- 
how caught coolness and 
comfort from it. 

“They’ve got more beef, 
Billy,” murmured the old 


My men, 














THEN THE 
STROKE-OARSMAN 
ROSE TO THE 
OCCASION. 





man, softly, “and they’ll be 
sorry for it after they keep 
up this lick another mile. 
Steady, boy! We're doing 
well.” 

Captain Tugwell drew a 
length ahead, and stayed 
there. The Americans pulled 
like a well-oiled machine, and 
still wore their same happy 
look. They gazed at the 
old man in the stern-sheets. 
They knew him and were 
easy, although each, despite 
seeming carelessness, would have given his 
“lay” sooner than be beaten. 

The whale was in full sight from the boats, 
although only the captains, who faced the chase, 
could see him. He had ceased “‘breaching’’ and 


| lay at ease, enough of his broad black hump 


| Showing above the blue water for a full ship’s 
company to dance a “fore and after’’ on. 

The boats from the Martha had got away) 
before those from the Avola, and were coming 
down the farther line of the triangle. Captain 
Bourne saw that his mate, Jesse Brown, headed 
them. ‘These boats would have been nearer the 
whale but for the duel between the captains. As 
it was, the superior crews of the latter had wiped 
out the advantage in the start. 

It was now only a question whether Tom 





Morrison or Captain Tugwell’s boat-steerer would 
| “break blackskin” first. Apparently the odds 
| were against the American. But wait a bit! 
| The whale was now only half a mile away, and 
| the two boats were coming up abaft his fin. It 
| would not do to cross his line of sight, which, 
fortunately for whalemen, is restricted because 
the eyes are deeply sunken in the head. 

“A leetle more ginger, Billy,” whispere:! 
| Captain Bourne. 

| It seemed to Barker that he had been waiting 
| half his life for this permission. He gathere« 


Barker with lively interest. They bounded aft, | ship suddenly shot away from them. The whale | himself and laid back on his oar with a smooth 


| and in a twinkle were at the falls. 


| lay ahead, and at the apex of a triangle of which 


| fluent heave that, as his fellows took the new 


“Lower away!” said Morrison. Barker and | the other two points were the Arola and the | motion, seemed to lift the boat over the wate: 


he stepped into the boat as it fell smoothly 
toward the water. When it met the wave 
Morrison deftly unhooked the bow tackle, and 
Billy did the same with the one by the after 
thwart. 

“Stand by to take the short warp!’ called the 
boat-steerer. It shot from his hand and was 
| caught by “Big Jonas,” the Maine man who 
| pulled the midship-oar. The boat ranged along- 


| Martha. 

So the struggle—the whale-chase—had begun. 

For a hundred and twenty-five years or so 
Americans and Britons have been trying each 
other’s mettle in various ways, and here was as 
pretty a contest of nerve and muscle as had ever 
occurred between them. Both were “crack” 
crews. The boats were of the same model, and 
within ten pounds of equal weight. The English 





| instead of forcing her through it. But Captai: 
| Tugwell was not the man to be caught napping 
| He heard the bitter grind of the oar looms on th: 
| rowlocks, and with a quick glance backward h: 
leaned to his sturdy fellows, and cried: 

| “Now PULL!” 

| Hurrah! Here was the tug of war! Thos: 
| brawny British giants straightened themselve- 
| in a simultaneous flash, and in a twinkle bot! 


side, and Morrison leaped into the chains. As | sailors, man by man, seemed bigger and stronger. | crews were in a contest that would have disable: 


| he scrambled up he added, “Stay with her, | 


| Billy.” 
The fourth mate quietly walked forward again. 
He spoke briefly to Jonas, who seemed to pass 


for the feathers, don’t ye see they pictured him | the word to “Black George,” the bow-oarsman, | 


The American crew had pulled together eighteen 
months, the others ten. Both captains were 
| Seamen, and true men from the soles of their feet 
| to the arch of their skulls. 

Side by side and not ten feet apart they pulled, 








ordinary or untrained men by the very violenc 
of the exertions. The pretense of indifferenc 
was thrown off the faces like a discarded mask 
and now these Anglo-Saxons, American an: 
British, locked their jaws like sprung steel traps 




















Tugwell’s black beard bristled with eagerness, 
and as much of his countenance as could be seen 
was crimson. He, too, had abandoned all affec- 
tation of uneoncern, and his gaze at the American 
was a defiant glare. 

Old Zenas’s attitude would have made a superb 
marble of Action. The pose suggested a leap 
forward, and he seemed only to hold himself 
back by the grasp of the corded left hand on the 
steering-oar. His face was livid, and his eyes 
were no longer burning coals, but intense light- 
ning as they flashed over his own crew to the 
British boat, and beyond to the whale. 

That seeond of time which Barker had cap- 
tured sent the American boat ahead with a leap 
that nearly closed the gap. Clink! clank! went 
the leathered looms in the iron rowlocks. The 
wave turned white and hissed as the bows cut it— 
and inch by inch the Americans gained! Tugwell 
shifted his grip of the steering-oar from his right 
to his left hand, but before he had completed the 
action old Zenas had reached forward and, falling 
into Barker’s motion, pushed on the after oar 
as Billy pulled. The Briton executed the same 
manceuver two heart-beats later, but he had been 
forestalled. 

Now Jonas, the raw-boned giant from Maine, 
—who pulled the midship-oar,—caught a glimpse 
of,the nose of the British boat. His stanch ash 
blade tore through the water with a force that 
tried its virtue. Then Rhody saw the British 
bow, and at last it came in Billy Barker’s line 
of vision. The “lime-juicers” were being fairly 
outpulled ! 

Neither crew took time to think of the whale 
in this desperate work. Their backs being to it, 
they could not see, and anyway it was the 
business of the captains to look after that part 
of the affair; theirs to win the race. But the 
leviathan was close ahead now, and the lightning 
from Bourne’s eyes began to play in fiercer 
gleams. Suddenly he stood erect. 

“Avast pulling hd 

The stroke was arrested in mid-air, and with 
a common impulse the men looked over their 
shoulders. 

“Thar goes flukes !’”’ added the Yankee captain. 

What they saw was a huge ebony column 
sixty feet high a hundred yards in front. The 
bull had literally stood on his head preparatory 
to sounding, and as they gazed he passed out of 
sight, waving in farewell a pair of flukes twenty- 
five feet broad. 

The British boat shot ahead ten feet, and now 
its crew lay on their oars. Tugwell was delighted. 
This incident had altered the complexion of 
affairs, and given him another chance. Neither 
skipper could foretell with certainty when and 
where the bull would reappear. The oldest 
whaleman might be forgiven for making 
an error in this matter. Nothing but 
absolute divination could determine it. 

And it was mightily important. The 
nearest boat would probably be the one 
to get “‘fast,”’ and the first “iron” driven 
into the blubber decided not only the 
captains’ dinner and the rivalry of the 
crews, but the ownership of the whale. 
For no matter who kills, the law of the 
whaling-ground says that “he who 


strikes first shall possess.”’ pany of Mr. Dan Burley,” and I felt 
That black tower of flesh and | 

represented a hundred barrels of oil ; manhood at a single bound. 

matter of four or five thousand dollars, ‘ The county fair was the great event of 

and one not to be underrated by a thrifty the year in the county in which I lived. 

Nantucketer on the fifteenth “lay.” ELVIRA. ‘The farms would be practically deserted | 


Zenas Bourne had pitted his brains 

against the wits of sperm-whales almost from 
his birth. Was he, who could follow a “school” 
across the trackless ocean as a hound trails the 
deer, to be beaten now by a “lime-juicer’”’ from 
Sydney? He tried, as it were, to fill his veins 
with oil and his brain with spermaceti in the 
effort to creep inside the skin of that hundred- 
barrel bull. Presently he said softly, “Pull, all!’’ 

Captain Tugwell had taken position a quarter- 
mile beyond where the whale had sounded. The 

other boats arrived on the scene and stationed 
themselves behind him. 

“Avast! Back water! 
son! Don’t peak your oars, my men! 
all !”” 

Captain Bourne had brought up half-way 
between the British captain’s boat and the spot 
where they had last seen the whale. He reasoned 
that the bull was not alarmed and had no motive 
lor running away. His keen eye had noted the 
slight inclination of the flukes, and this gave 
him the elue to direction. The boat lay, recollect 
his, stern to Captain Tugwell’s. 

The vertical sun scorched and roasted; the 
ily blue water threw back the heat at the brassy 
ieavens, and the atmosphere between quivered 
3 if on the point of ignition. Ten minutes, 
ifteen, passed. Each sailor watched along the line 
of his oar. The eyes of Morrison and the captain 
levoured all space. 

Of a sudden a cyclopean sigh—huge enough to 
“xpress the lamentation of humanity—quavered 
it Captain Bourne’s back, and Barker, facing 
hat way, saw the square black mass of the 
vull’s head emerge midway between the boats. 
Old Zenas sprang a foot in the air, and half- 
whirled, lying back on the steering-oar to bring 
his boat around. Tugwell’s crew had caught the 
vater, 


Look out, Mr. Morri- 
Stand by, 


Big Jonas surged on his oar to help the captain 
She shot | old horse there than Dorcas,” I said. 


‘vercome the inertia of the boat. 


*wiftly around—more swiftly than he had counted 


|on. The captain overreached, failed to recover, | 
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and went overboard with a great splash! 


Billy Barker caught the flash of the Britons’ | 
oar blades as his captain’s heels passed out of | 


sight. Then the stroke-oarsman rose to the 
occasion and made himself famous in whaleman 
song and story, and his memory beloved of New 
Bedford and Nantucket. 

He sprang to his feet, tossing his oar toward 
his skipper with the same action. 
hand gripped the handle of the steering-sweep, 
and he shouted : 

“Give way Pp 

Rhody, Big Jonas, Black George and Tom 


Then his | 


“Steady! Steady there! 
Morrison!” cried Billy Barker. 
Morrison peaked his oar, and the next instant 


poised above his head. 
| on the other side of the whale, was rising. 
| “Give it tohim!’ yelled the stroke. 


subordinate. The 
sank—‘“‘choek to the hitches” —in the blubber. 
“Starn all! We're fast !’’ 

Old Zenas, who had floated on Billy’s oar until 
the whale was killed, said afterward that he’d 












Stand up, Mr. ja guessing mood, and when we made no reply 


to the old lady’s tentative remark, she said : 
“Well, it’s my big Maltee cat, and I never 


braced his knee in the “clumsy cleat,’’ his harpoon | thought that I could give him away to any one, 
The British boat-steerer, | but he has taken to catching and killing m) 


young chickens—the rascal! Cousin Hannah was 


| admiring the cat the last time she was here, an’ 
It was a long dart, but the mate obeyed his | she said she’d give anything for one like him, 


‘“4ron” gleamed in theair, and | an’ so I am goin’ to take him in to her. 





You 
hold the basket, ’Viry, while 1 climb in. Keep 
that horse still, can’t you, boy?” 

Old Doreas never was a good “stander,” anc 


she had grown restive and was pawing the 
ground and moving about a little. She starte| 


Morrison heard his command, which was half | have gladly remained two days in the water | up when she felt Grandmother Croft’s foot on 
sooner than that the “lime-juicer” should have | the buggy step, and nearly threw the old lady 


appeal, and met his burning eye. 
It was the last chanée for the bull whale and 


got his “iron” in first. 


the race! They straightway strained on the ash | berth as third mate next v’y’ge he can sign | 


blades until their former efforts were as nothing. 


articles with me,” he added. 


ELVIRA arcing ESCORT 





CAN laugh over the occur- 
| rence easily enough now, 
but for years after it 
happened any reference to the incident brought 
blushes to my cheeks and aroused my ill temper. 


I was nearly eighteen when I conceived the | 


idea of “playing the beau’’ to Elvira Croft, who 
had just arrived at the age of long dresses and 
“done up” hair. Her father’s farm was about 
a mile from my home, and we sat with only a 
narrow aisle between us at the district school. 
I had given Elvira proof of the fact that she 
stood high in my favor by presenting her with 
the biggest and shiniest red apples I could find 
in my father’s bin, and by surreptitiously slipping 
across the aisle peppermint candy hearts having 
on them such open avowals of regard as “Will 
you be mine?” and “I am yours.” 

But it was one day in the early fall when the 
idea of coming out boldly as the beau of Elvira 
came to me. It was suggested by a boy of my 
own age named Lem Trueman, who confided 
to me that he was going to escort Matilda Davis 
to the county fair. 


“Why don’t you take some one to the fair with | 
“Elvira Croft | 


you, Dan?” he said. 
would go if you asked her to.” 


diate favor with me that before the end 


from me asking for “the pleasure of 
her company” on the following Thurs- 
day, which was to be the “big day” of 
the county fair. 

In reply came a note to the effect 
that Elvira would “accept of the com- 


on the “big day.” 
I had hoped that father would regard my | 
first appearance as a beau as an event of such 


importance that he would offer me the use of 
Firefly, our handsomest and fastest horse, and | 


the new buggy that we had recently purchased ; 


but father was a man who held to the opinion | was wise enough to decline to leave her own | wouldn’t lose that cat for ten dollars! 
that it was not wise for parents to give their | home and live with her married children after | I’ll hold the reins! 


children the best of everything while they “‘played 
second fiddle themselves,”’ as he put it. 

My father was wise in another direction, too, 
for he never held his children up to ridicule, and 


when I had summoned up courage enough to tell | 


him that I was to escort Elvira to the fair, he 
looked a good deal amused, but he said, in a 
kindly fashion : 

“Very well. You may have old Dorcas and 
the old buggy. Your mother and I will want 
Firefly and the new buggy. You can wash the 
old one up, and it will look very well.’ 

Old Dorcas was not a horse I would have 
chosen for so important an occasion. 
of uncertain temper, besides being awkward and 
ungainly in appearance. 


several occasions, and she would snort and shy | 


at the most insignificant object by the roadside. 


She was blind in one eye, and an accident had | have felt so smart the last two days that I made | the cat dart up a tree. 


deprived her of the greater part of her left ear. 
No amount of feeding could conceal her ribs, 
and she was of a peculiarly ugly yellowish color. 

I spent all of one afternoon washing and oiling 
and rubbing up the old buggy, which was an 


antiquated but still serviceable vehicle. I flattered | 
myself that it did not look “so very bad” when | 


I was through with it, and 1 felt grateful to 


mother when she came out into the stable yard | 


and said: 

“Why, you have made the old buggy look 
quite well, Dan. You will see far worse-looking 
vehicles than that at the fair.” 

“But I doubt if there is a more cantankerous 


“Oh, but Dorcas sometimes goes almost as 


She was | 


well as Firefly herself,” said father. “She | 
may be on her good behavior that day.’”’ 
“And she may not,’ 1 said, ominously. 


But Doreas behaved very well when I 


started for Elvira’s home on that Thursday 
morning. Elvira came out in a new pink 
and white calico gown and a wide blue sash, 
while her new Leghorn hat was all a-flutter 


with blue ribbons and nodding pink roses. | canteri ing down the road. 


Mr. and Mrs. Croft and Elvira’s seven younger 
brothers and sisters were about to start for the 
| fair when I drove up, and I wished that I had 
been a little later in arriving, 


tittering and giggling: 

“Aw, there’s ’Viry’s 
beau !”’ 

“Sha-a-a-a-me on you, 
Dan Burley, a-goin’ with 
the girls !”’ 

“You be awful careful 
of that new dress, ’Viry,” 
said Mrs. Croft, as I 
helped Elvira to her seat. 
“Don’t set on them long 
sash-ends in the buggy, 
and if it rains’ you’d bet- 
ter get under cover and 
not h’ist your new para- 
sol and get it all wet the 
first time you carry it. 
And remember, ’Viry, 
| that too much candy and 








“Tf Billy Barker wants | to the ground. 


“Keep the critter still, 1 tell you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Croft, when she made a second attempt to 
get into the buggy and the horse backed a few 
inches. “I guess you ain’t much of a driver, be 
you, boy? 

Once inside the buggy, the 
| herself between Elvira and me, and when | let 
| Dorcas have the reins the horse gave evidence of 
| being in a rollicking mood by kicking up her 
heels and neighing loudly as we started away. 

“For pity sake!” exclaimed the old lady. 
| “What ails the critter, to cut up like that? It'll 


old lady seated 


| be a merey if we ain’t all upset and killed before 


had hitched her to the buggy and we had | 





for FElvira’s | time! 
brothers immediately began to call out, with much | through that mud-puddle, 





GRANDMOTHER CROFT. 


we get totown! Hold them reins tight, bub!’ 

“Bub” was even more offensive to me than 
“boy,” and I keenly resented any interference 
with my driving. 

“Look out for that big rock by the side of the 
road, boy!” said the old lady, as Dorcas went 
A moment later the 
| horse shied at a rabbit by the road, and Grand- 
mother Croft cried out: 

“Mercy on us, if we didn’t nearly go over that 
Don’t let the critter go splashing right 
boy!’ 

Old Dorcas was “‘hard-mouthed,”’ and 
all my pulling on the reins could not 
keep her from dashing into the mud- 
puddle. 

“Just look at the mud on your bran’- 
new dress, ’Viry Croft!’ exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘What will your mother say? 
I think that the next time I had a beau 
I’d get one who knew how to drive! 
Look out there! It’s a mercy we didn’t 
go over that stump by the roadside! 
You’d better let me drive, boy !’”’ 

“We'd get upset for sure then,” I 
said, not meaning to be impertinent, 
but stating what I felt sure was true, 
for no one but father or myself could 
drive Dorcas when she was in either a 
frisky or a sullen mood. 

After we had gone a mile or more I 


Lem’s suggestion found such imme-| sweet stuff is dreadful likely to make you sick.” | began to dread our return to the main road, for 


| With this motherly advice Mrs. Croft rode | { knew that there we should be likely to over 


had gone a short distance Elvira said: 


of the day Elvira had received a note | away and Elvira and I followed, but when we | take or be overtaken by some of my boy friends. 


Lem Trueman was an inveterate tease, and I 


“Let’s turn off the main road here and go | dreaded his ridicule if he should chance to see 


| around by the river road. 


It is but a little farther | Elvira and me with Grandmother Croft between 


to town that way, and mother wanted me to ride | us. 
by Grandmother Croft’s house and leave her this | 


pat of butter.” 

“Then your grandmother isn’t going to the 
| | talk, ” for we had both been painfully silent up | 
to that time. 

“No,” replied Elvira. “Grandmother hasn’t 
been feeling very well lately, and she said day 


| 





The cat was growing more and more restive 
| with each yard of the journey, and we could hear 
him miauing and snarling while he clawed and 


that I had gone from boyhood to mature | fair?” I said, glad of an opportunity to “make | | bit at the basket in his efforts to get out. 


“I wonder if the poor thing has air enough,” 
said the old lady, just as we entered a long stretch 
of timber. “You all het up in there, kitty?” 

She opened the lid of the basket an inch or 


| before yesterday, when she was over to our house, | more, and the cat thrust out his paw and scratched 


that she guessed she wouldn’t try to go to the | 
| fair this year.” 

A ride of a mile brought us to the little red 
house in which old Mrs. Croft lived alone. She 
| was an alert, independent little old woman who 


| the death of her husband. 

When we reached old Mrs. Croft’s house we 
were surprised to have her come out into the 
| dooryard in her black silk dress and with her 
bonnet on. 

“Oh, it’s you, ’Viry, is it?”’ she said, cheerily. 
“Seems to me you are startin’ out young to have 
a beau, but young folks do a great 
| many things now that they didn’t 

do in my young days. What a humly 
horse! Your pa an’ ma comin’ by 
this way, ’Viry?” 

“No, grandmother,” Elvira an- 
swered. “They all went right on to 
| town, and I came this way with the 


“Yes, I be. 
that I guessed I wouldn’t go this year, 


I know that I have said all along 
but I 


}up my mind this mornin’ that I’d go, after all. 


the old lady’s hand. She drew her hand away, 


| and the cat suddenly leaped from the basket and 


I SAT DOWN, HOT AND 


down to the ground. 
“Stop the horse! Stop him!’’ 
Croft. 


exclaimed Mrs. 
“Jump out and get that cat, boy! | 
Here, 
Run after that cat !’’ 

I had always been taught strict obedience to 
my elders, and I handed the old lady the reins 
and jumped from the 
buggy. 

“Keep a tight rein on 
the horse,’”’ I said. 

“Oh, I’ll manage the 
I’ve driven 
horses before you were 
born, my son. Hurry 
after that cat hefore it 
gets entirely away!” 

1 ran madly after 
the fleeing cat, which 
was now racing swiftly 






horse. 


PANTING, 


She had balked on | butter. Yeu are not going to the fair, are you?” | away, while the old lady was calling out ; 


“Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty !’”’ 

I had gone about a hundred yards when | saw 
I requested him to come 
down in words not altogether polite, but the cat 


I reckoned your pa an’ ma would come by this | paid no heed. 


way with the butter an’ I could go with them, 
but I can go with you an’ 
take up much room. I'll be ready in just a 
minute.” 

The old lady went hurriedly back into the 
house, and came out again in three or four 
minutes wearing a light summer shawl and 
carrying in her hands a large, square wicker 
basket with a cover. 


“I just bet you can’t either of you youngsters | furiously. 
| guess what I have in this basket,” she said, 
| merrily. 

Neither of the “youngsters” happened to be in | 





Seeing that there was no help for it, I threw 


Dan just as well. | off my coat and shoes and proceeded to dimb 
I see the buggy has a good wide seat an’ I don’t | the tree. 


The cat retreated to the extreme end 
of a long branch, from which coign of vantage he 
bade me defiance in snarls such as I had never 
before heard from throat of cat. 

Finding that it was impossible to reach the 
cat, I seized the branch to which he was clinging 
and shook it so violently that the creature lost his 
| grip and fell to the ground, snarling and spitting 
He was a hundred yards away by the 
time I reached the ground and pulled on my 
shoes and coat. 

“You—got—that—cat ?” I heard Grandmother 
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chaise. 

“Not—yet !” I screamed in reply. 

“ Well—you—git—him!”” came back to me, 
and I started in the direction the cat had gone. 

Suddenly he darted from a clump of bushes, 
and with a snarl of defiance ran up another small 
tree. Again I pulled off my shoes and hat, and 


just as I had done so the cat jumped upon a dead | 


Cat and branch came to the ground, 
I followed, 


branch. 
and the cat raced toward the road. 
with my shoes and coat in my hands. 

Grandmother Croft saw him coming, and in 
her excitement she stood up in the buggy, calling 
the cat by name. He flew across the road in 
front of old Doreas. The horse reared, and then 
raced wildly down the road. 

Fortunately Grandmother Croft did not fall 
from the buggy, nor did she drop the reins. The 
sudden plunging forward of the horse caused her 
to sit down very suddenly and very hard on the 
seat of the buggy, and frightened as she was, 
she did not lose her presence of mind. She 
tugged with all her strength at the reins, and 
called out : 

“Whoa! Whoa, there! Whoa!’ 

But Dorcas paid no heed to this command, and 
all the old lady’s pulling on the reins had little 
effect on the hard mouth of the horse. She 
flew down the road in a cloud of dust, and I 
ran after her with my hat and shoes still in my 
hand. 

Realizing the impossibility of overtaking the 
horse and being quite out of breath, I sat down, 
hot and panting, to put on my shoes by the 
roadside. I was sitting there gasping for 
breath, and with the perspiration streaming 
down my crimson cheeks, when a buggy sud- 
deniy swept around a curve in the road, and 
before I could hide I found myself facing Lem 
Trueman and Matilda Davis. 

“Well, what on earth!” exclaimed Lem, as he 
drew rein. 

“Why, it’s Dan Bur- 
ley!’ said Matilda. “I 
thought you were going 
to take ’Viry Croft to 
the fair.” 

“T thought so, too,” I 
said, sulkily. 

“Pshaw, Dan, tell us 
all about it !”” exclaimed 
Lem. “ Who cut you 
out?” 

“Her grandmother 
and her grandmother’s 
eat!’’ I said, desper- 
ately. 

**Her grandmother ? 
Wouldn’t she let her 
go with you? And 
where did the cat come 
in??? 

“In the buggy, for 
one place.” 

As there was no way 
out of it, I had to tell 
Lem and Matilda the 
whole story, and I was 
not surprised when 
I.em leaned back in the 
buggy and made the 
woods ring with his 
shouts of laughter, while 
Matilda tittered behind 
her handkerchief. Lem 
laughed until he was as 
red in the face as I was. 


Then he said, with real sympathy and kindliness: | ahead to pull the stakes out before he set his | 


“Get right into the buggy with us, and we will 
take you on to town, and we’ll see what has 
become of old Dorcas and the other ladies of your 
party.”’ 

I got in with them, and Lem drove on as 
rapidly as possible. 
in the road within a quarter of a mile of the 
town, we found old Dorcas hitched to a fence- 
post panting for breath after her long run. 








|and her cheery chatter to spend the day with 


Croft call at me, shrilly, from her seat in the | myself, and when she came with her knitting | confess that she told the truth when she said: | that the object of the visit to the graveyard was 


“T reckon that the cat an’ me did put you out 


po and me in our own home. I had to| consid’able that day, didn’t we, Dan’1?” 


—< pr 
- 


HEN Dannie made the unexpected 
declaration that he had seen the men 


making the night survey he turned the 
torrent of his grandfather’s wrath momentarily, 
but did not stay it. 

Abner Pickett faced the boy furiously. 

“You! You! And where did you see ’em, I’d 
like to know ?”’ he cried. 

“Why—why, I saw a company of engineers 
go up the road the morning we went down to 
look at the stakes.” 

“Humph! So did I. Delaware Valley & 
Eastern engineers. Begun where they left off 
the night before. That’s as much as you know 
about it. Look here, Gabriel! 
word of your yarn; and if any engineer went 
over that route in the night and says he didn’t 
see the stakes set in the afternoon, he lies!” 

“O grandpap! No—no; he wouldn’t lie! He 
couldn’t lie! He didn’t lie! I know he didn’t!” 

“T say he does lie, or else he sent a man on 








“THESE STONES BELONG TO ME, AND SO DOES THE GRAVEYARD AND THE GRAVES.” 


own! Like as not he’s the biggest rascal the 
railroad company could hire !’’ 
“O grandpap! Oh no, no!” 


man’s lips cut Dannie to the heart. It was 
| and assailed. 

| ‘You don’t know him!” the boy exclaimed. 
| “You didn’t see him. He’s a gentleman. 


oped 


I don’t believe a | 


a’ 


OyHomer~ Green oly. 





In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Five. 


they’ll rip ’em all out o’ the way before they’ve 
been to work there two hours.” 

Gabriel had saved his heavy gun till the last, 
and now that he had fired it successfully he 


his hands, and gazed into the wasting fire with a 
calmness born of joyful expectancy. But there 
was no response to his statement. 

Dannie was gazing in silent and dreadful 
apprehension at his grandfather, yet the antici- 
pated outburst of passion from the old man’s lips 
did not come. Instead, he walked slowly out 
into the kitchen, and reaching up to the west 
wall above the mantel, took down from its hooks 
the old but trustworthy double-barreled shotgun, 
and examined lock, trigger, breech and muzzle as 
carefully as if he were about to defend his life. 

Monday was the first day of October—a day 
in which to live out-of-doors and be thankful for 
life. The rain had washed the air and left it 
clear and invigorating ; 
the autumn foliage was 
in the height of its 
beauty. But for Dan- 
nie there was no pleas- 
ure. He was too deeply 
absorbed in considering 
the situation which his 
rash folly had brought 
about. 

If he had not re- 
moved that- line of 
stakes the second survey 
would not have been 
made; his grandfather 
would not have been 
deceived into selling for 
a song property rights 
worth many hundreds 
of dollars; the rival 
railroad companies 
would not have begun 
the battle for the gap, 
and finally, the county 
jail would not have been 
staring him in the face, 
as it had been doing for 
the last four days and 
nights. For, as he ap- 
preciated more and 
more the far-reaching 
and disastrous conse- 
quences of his unpar- 
donable act, he realized 
how serious his offense 
had been. 

He spent his days in misery and his nights 
|in dread, starting at every footfall, losing his 
| breath at every sudden sound, awaiting with 
awful expectancy the next development in the 





It was with welcome ears, therefore, that he 


When we reached a point | almost as if his own father were being insulted | heard his grandfather say he need not go to 


school that Monday morning. He felt that he 
would be stifled in the schoolroom, that he must 


He | be in the open air, and on the ground ready for | 


Grandmother Croft and Elvira were sitting in| wouldn’t do a mean thing to save his life! | any emergency. 


the buggy. ‘The little old woman was fanning 
herself vigorously, and when we drew near she 
said, triumphantly : 


| Why, grandpap, he’s the one who was big- 
hearted enough to run around your graveyard!” 
“Sure! Sure! I forgot that. You’re right, 


| After breakfast the old man strapped on his 
| powder-horn and pouch, took down his gun, 
| loaded it, and invited Dannie to accompany him. 


“You see she didn’t git away from me! It| Dannie. He’sagentleman.” With the remem-| Aunt Martha watched them from the kitchen 
takes a smarter critter than this old rackabones | brance of that gracious act the old man’s anger | window as they went down the path, her eyes 


to git away from Salindy Croft! I just wrapped 
them reins around my hands an’ kep’ her right 


in the road an’ let her go it till the old crazytic | Gabriel found another opportunity to take up | use to try to turn Abner Pickett from a purpose | 


winded herself an’ she ca’med down like a lamb. 
But if I owned this hoss I’d kill her!” 


| suddenly cooled. 
| In the momentary silence that followed 


| the broken thread of his disclosure. 
“Yes,” he went on as unconcernedly as if the 


| filled with tears and her breast with dreadful 
| apprehension. But she knew that it was of no 


once formed. 
| As Dannie and his grandfather walked down 


I had the same feeling about a certain cat, but | subject had proved to be the most commonplace | the road they came upon Gabriel, who stood 


I did not say so. 

One of the rear wheels had been so badly 
injured by hitting a tree that the buggy was 
unsafe for any one to ride farther in it. Elvira 
and her grandmother got in with Matilda, and 
Lem and I walked on ahead, leading old Dorcas. 

The blacksmith to whom I took the buggy said 
that it would have to have a new wheel, and 
when I finally found father and consulted with 
him in regard to the matter, he said that the old 
buggy was not worth it, and the result was that 
Elvira rode home with her father and mother 
and I went home with my parents. 

Thus ended most ingloriously my first attempt 
at playing the beau, but there came a time when 
I forgave Grandmother Croft the part she had in 
adding to the disappointment and chagrin of that 
day. 


in the world to both his listeners, “‘as ol’ Isra’l 
Pidgin used to say, ‘Possession is ten p’ints 0’ the 
| law when it’s a railroad that’s got it.’ An’ them 
| Delaware Valley & Eastern fellers ain’t goin’ 
| to let tother comp’ny get the start of ’em on any 
| one o’ them ten p’ints.” 

| “What do you mean by that, Gabriel?” The 

old man was getting excited again. 

“Why, David Brown says they’re comin’ on 
next Monday mornin’ to begin buildin’ their 
railroad. To-day’s Saturday. He says the fust 

| thing they’re goin’ to do is to cut a grade through 
| the graveyard, and make sure 0’ that before you 
| back out, or before you law ’em out. David says 
it’ll go about three foot deep through the knoll 
in the middle, an’ make a bank about three foot 
high toward the wall on the east. David says 
fifty foot wide’ll take in the moniment an’ half 





| watching the engineers at their work—the same 
engineers who had made the survey that fateful 
afternoon. They had relocated their line and 
| replaced their stakes through the gap and across 
the graveyard, and were now working between 
the road and the brook. Abner Pickett paid little 
heed to them as he passed by. 

“Come along!” he said to Gabriel, and the 
three walked on down the road. 

When they reached the entrance to the grave- 
yard they opened the gate and went in. A fresh 
stake had been planted on the knoll in the very 
| spot from which Dannie had removed one on 
| that eventful night. It caught Abner Pickett’s 
| eye at once. He strode to it, tore it from its 
| fastening in the soil, and with a mighty sweep 
| of his arm sent it whirling into the brook. 
| Dannie looked on in wide-eyed amazement, 





‘That time was when I called her grandmother | a dozen more graves and gravestuns, an’ likely | but he said not a word. While all three knew 


leaned forward in his chair, placed his chin on | 





| to prevent the entry into the lot of the workmen 
| who were expected that morning to begin the 
grading of the railroad, not one of them men 
tioned it. Abner Pickett was not in a mood to 
| talk, and the others dared not. 















Even as they stood there the contractor with 
| his foreman and his gang of laborers came up 
nore the glen in wagons, with their carts, 

mules, tools and appliances for grading. 
Between the mouth of the gap and the east wal! 
| of the graveyard they halted and began to unload 
their implements ; the contractor and the foreman 
| made a hasty examination of the stakes that had 
already been marked for grade. 

Abner Pickett walked deliberately to the east 
| wall and seated himself on it, his gun resting 
| carelessly across his knees. Dannie and Gabrie! 
followed and took similar positions at his side. 

“We'll have to begin in the graveyard,” said 
McDonough, the contractor, “and cut down that 
knoll and carry it east here for this fill.” 

“Then the first thing to do,” replied the fore- 
man, “is to tear away that wall about where 
those fellows are sitting on it.’’ 

“Exactly. There’s where the line is. Bring 
your men up and let ’em go at it. Come, gentle- 
men, you’ll have to vacate your seats up there : 
we want those stones you are sitting on.” 

“I’m quite comfortable here,’’ replied the old 
man. “Besides, these stones belong to me, and 
so does the graveyard and the graves, and I don’t 
intend you shall touch any of ’em.” 

McDonough looked up at him in unfeigned 
surprise. “Are you Abner Pickett?” he asked. 

“That’s my name.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean by this 
conduct, Mr. Pickett. I have your agreement 
of sale here, conveying a right of way to this 
company. It was duly signed, sealed and deliv 
ered. I don’t know that you have any right 
whatever to interfere with us now.” 

“There are several things about this business 
that I reckon you don’t know,” replied the old 
man. “For instance, you don’t know that that 
agreement was got from me by deception and 
fraud, and ain’t worth the paper it’s written on. 
I repeat that I intend to hold possession of this 
| lot.” 

McDonough continued to protest. “I can’t 
help any misunderstanding between you and the 
company, Mr. Pickett. If they’ve done you any 
damage they’re good for it. I’ve taken this 
section to grade, and I’ve got to begin there in 
that graveyard; so you might as well clear the 
way for us. We intend to proceed.” 

“And I intend you sha’n’t!” The old man 
laid his hand significantly on the barrel of his 
gun as he spoke. 

“Do you mean to say you would shoot?” 

“Aye, and kill to save this holy place from 
desecration.” 

“Don’t you know I could have you arrested 
for threats? Don’t you know what the penalty 
is for murder ?”’ 

“Keep your distance and there’ll be no mur- 
der. Come ten foot closer, and there’ll be 
blood spilt just as sure as the sun shines above 
you!” 

The red flush had mounted again into Abner 
Pickett’s face and neck. He raised his gun 
from his knees and held it threateningly in his 
hands. Dannie, frightened at the tragic outlook, 
moved closer to his grandfather. 

The contractor was not easily cowed. His 
experience in railroad-building had been too 
extended to permit him to yield readily to an 
obstacle of this kind. He turned aside to consult 
with his foreman. 

Nicholson, the engineer, observing the situa- 
tion from a distance, hurried back with his men. 
The laborers had already congregated about thei: 





Every bitter, biting word flung from the old | situation which had become, for him, a tragedy. employer. 


Abner Pickett, with grim determination upon 
his face, still sat holding his gun in readiness 
for action. Gabriel, standing near by, gripped 
two cobblestones tightly in his hands. 

The consultation between Nicholson and 
| McDonough was short but animated, and th: 
decision reached was evidently concurred in b 
the foreman and his men. 

McDonough advanced a step and said, “Mr. 
Pickett, we intend to enforce our right to take 
possession of that lot and begin our work. |! 
you interfere with us you will be responsible fu 
the consequences.”’ 

Abner Pickett made no reply. After waitin: 
vainly for an answer, the opposing forces heli! 
another consultation to decide upon the best plan 
| of action. Then they divided into three grou) 
| led by Nicholson, McDonough and the forema: 
| It was evident that they intended to storm th: 

graveyard from three sides. 

But before they could move to their respectiy 
| positions a buggy containing two men dashe:! 
| down the road and drew up at the corner « 
the graveyard. One of the men leaped from th 
carriage and approached McDonough. 
| Are you the contractor in charge of th 
grading of this section of the Delaware Vall 
& Eastern Railroad?” he inquired. 

“That is what I am here for,’ responde:! 
McDonough, “though I don’t seem to be gettin | 
to work very fast.” ) 

The man turned to Nicholson. “Are you the | 
engineer in charge of the fixing of permane:'! } 
location and grades ?’’ ‘ 

“That’s about it,” replied Nicholson. 

“Then, gentlemen, permit me to introduce 
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inyself as the sheriff of Meredith County, and to 
serve on each of you this writ.” 

He handed to each of them a document bearing 
an official seal. 

“It is a writ of injunction,” he continued, 

“from the court of Meredith County, issued at 
he instance of the Tidewater & Western Rail- 
rvad Company, commanding and enjoining the 
Delaware Valley & Eastern Railroad Company, 
its agents, employés, contractors and engineers, 
ind all and every one of you that you do from 
henceforth altogether absolutely desist from 
ocating, staking out, grading or building a line 
of railroad through Pickett’s Gap in said county, 
or along or upon the approaches thereto; which 
vap and approaches have been duly appropriated, 
condemned and acquired for railroad purposes 
by the said The Tidewater & Western Railroad 
Company.” 

The sheriff rolled out the words of the injunc- 
tion with solemn and imposing voice and manner ; 
then he folded his own copy of the writ and 
returned it to his pocket. 


“I believe I have performed my duty, gentle- | 


men,” he said, politely, “and I wish you botha 
very good day.” 

Then he went up to where Abner Pickett was 
still seated on the wall and shook the old man’s 
hand with hearty vigor. He had taken in the 
situation at a glance. 

“Don’t blame you one bit, Mr. Pickett,” he 
said. “I’d have done the same thing in your 
place.” 

“Thank you,”’ responded the old man, quietly. 
“I’m simply doing my duty by the dead.” 

When the writs of injunction were handed to 
McDonough and Nicholson they stared at each 
other blankly for a moment; then the contractor 
remarked quietly that it looked as if the game 
were up. 

“I’m through so long as the writ is in force,” 
he said. “I undertook to disobey one once up 
on the Susquehanna road, and it cost me fifteen 
hundred dollars before I got through with the 
job. We learn by experience.” 

Nicholson was thoroughly annoyed. He did 
not understand why the service of a paper like 
that, on a contractor and engineer, should have 
the effect of blocking a railroad, and he said so 
in no very polite language. McDonough smiled 
and began to give orders to his men about loading 
up the tools again. 

“I don’t propose to get into a controversy with 
the court,” he remarked. “We might as well 
take our things back to the river. Judging from 
past experience, we sha’n’t be able to resume 
work here before snow flies, anyway.” 

He started back toward the mouth of the gap. 
Nicholson was still standing where the sheriff 
had found him, studying the contents of the 
writ. After a minute or two he folded the paper 
savagely, thrust it into his pocket, and started 
back up the road. 

When Gabriel, who had stood for fifteen min- 
utes in complete readiness to do his employer’s 
will, saw the retreat, he could not repress some 
outward display of his inward exultation, where- 
upon he drew his faithful horn from his pocket 
and blew on it a blast that sent the echoes 
tumbling through the glen. 

“Put up that fool’s plaything!”” commanded 
the old man. 

Ten minutes later Dannie and his grandfather 
walked up the road with far lighter hearts than 
they brought down. The graveyard had been 
saved from desecration, at least for the present, 
and Abner Pickett felt confident that through 
the medium of the law he could defeat any future 
plans of aggression by the railroad companies. 

But after the stirring events of the first day 
of October there was no attempt on the part of 
either company to begin the construction of a 
railroad, or to take possession of any property 
along the lineof survey. All parties were quietly 
awaiting the determination of the equity suit 
begun by the injunction proceedings, and that 
suit could not come on for trial before the 
December term of court. 

For Dannie, however, the situation remained 
practically as complicated and as harassing as 
ever. The main issue was yet to be determined. 
His responsibility for the whole dreadful state 
of things and his daily liability to be called to 
account rested, an ever-increasing burden, on his 
mind. 

Many a night he awoke from some dreadful 
ream of incarceration in the county jail, or, still 
worse, of fierce denunciation from his grand- 
ather, or, bitterest of all, of sorrowing reproof 
rom the engineer who had been his companion 
11 the night walk up the glen. Many a night, 
1: his wakeful hours, he determined that when 
rning broke he would go to his grandfather, 
Aunt Martha, to the engineer, to somebody, 
‘id make a clean breast of the whole wretched 
siness. 

Sut when day dawned and people were about 

ir usual vocations, and things wore such a 

lerent complexion, his resolution always failed 

i, and the secret remained still in his breast. 

found, too, good excuses for keeping it. 

if his conduct should become known, then 
‘ere would be no further question about the 
rior right of the Delaware Valley & Eastern 

mpany to the location through the gap. Nich- 

would be triumphant. His friend, the 
zineer of the night survey, would be made the 
subject of jest and ridicule. His grandfather 
ld most likely be held to his agreement to 
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be torn with the plows and picks and spades of 
unfeeling workmen. 

Then to meet the looks and words of those 
who had known and loved him—grandpap, Aunt 
Martha, the engineer, Gabriel, even Max, the 
dog! ‘That would be terrible! And always, as 
he pondered, there was before him, sharply or 
dimly, a vision of the gray and forbidding front 
of the county jail with its stone-paved corridor 
and its iron-barred cells. 

Yet his conscience urged him always to confess. 
There was one phase of the situation, indeed, 
against which his conscience constantly rebelled. 
The Delaware Valley & Eastern people were 
not now claiming the last line of stakes through 
the gap as their own. But they were alleging, 
by inference if not directly, that the stakes set 
by Nicholson were removed in the night by the 
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ROM March to September, 
F 1887, I made my first Arctic 
voyage with Captain Gray of 
the steam-whaler Frik, four hun- 
dred tons, seventy horse-power. At 
Peterhead, Scotland, we had taken 
on board, in sections, a strong iron 
cage, which at the time excited con- 
siderable comment and speculation 
as to its intended use. 
I was greatly delighted to learn 
that it was meant for a polar bear. 
Captain Gray hoped that a large 


sell a right of way through the graveyard, and | 
sooner or later the soil of that sacred place would | replaced them with his own. 


| ‘To meet this charge, there was only the decla- 
ration of the members of the corps that made the 
night survey that there were no stakes in the gap 
when they went through. And against their 
contention was the impossibility of explaining in 
| any other way how the evidences of Nicholson’s 
| work could have so completely vanished between 
| six o’clock and midnight of the same evening. 
| It cut Dannie to the heart to hear this charge 
| made and reiterated against the man who, in the 
short space of an hour, in the gray of one morn- 
ing, had taken so powerful a hold upon his boyish 
admiration and affection. Try as he would, he 
could not rid himself of the vision of those clear 
| blue eyes looking him through in sorrowful 
| reproof. And yet—and yet he could not bring 
himself to an acknowledgment of his fault. Oh, 
those were wretched, dreadful autumn days! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CAPTURING A POLAR BEAR ALIVE. 





By F. G. Jackson, Leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. 





bear, if not a full-grown one, might 
be captured and brought back home 
alive, as liberal offers had been 
made for such an animal, if unin- 
jured. None larger than a cub had 
ever previously been secured, and 
there would be plenty of fun in 
taking a big one. 

It was late in June, and I had 
shot several polar bears. Captain 
Gray and I frequently discussed 
the best means of taking one alive. 
I devised a kind of lasso made out 
of a “fore-goer’”’—a portion of the 
harpoon line, about twenty fathoms 
long, constructed of Manila fiber, 
attached immediately to the harpoon 

At the end of this line I madea 
running loop, and then tied it with 
thin twine to the end of a long boat- 
hook, allowing the line from the 
loop to run through my hand. My 
intention was to use the boat-hook pole to put 
the loop over the bear’s head, then break the 
twine connecting the lasso with the boat-hook, 
lay this aside, and hold the bear by the lasso. 

To the conservative minds of the crew, this 
apparatus appeared too “new-fangled” to be of 
the slightest use. I resolved, however, to test the 
gear at the first opportunity. 

One afternoon a bear was reported to be 


away, toward the ship. A boat was quickly 
lowered and manned, and I took up my position, 


On seeing us in pursuit, the bear whipped short 
round and made for the ice which he had left. 

He was too late, however. 
boat overhauled him. I popped the loop over his 
head, snapped the twine holding it to the boat- 
hook, and had on my line the heaviest “fish” I 
had ever attempted to land. 


churning it into foam, now and then turning 
| over to gnaw at the rope that held him! But 
| his efforts were of no avail, and his resistance 
| was short-lived. 





| Unfortunately for this bear and for ourselves, | 


I had had the tip of my left thumb taken off by 
a seal-knife a few days previously. In the 
struggle with the bear I lost the bandage, and 
my thumb began to bleed profusely. In order 
that I might tie it up again, I handed the end of 
the line to the harpooner behind me. 

After working at the bandage for a couple of 
minutes, I turned round to find the bear drawn 


The harpooner had hauled him up tight to the 
In response to my hurried order to “slacken 


fumbling, but it was too late; the bear was 
dead. Feeling very much like executioners, we 
towed the carcass to the ship. It was a male cub, 
a little more than half-grown. 

The next morning a bear was sighted, lying 
on a large “sconece-piece” about a mile across. 
“Now’s your chance, Jackson,” said Captain 
Gray, as he came down into the cabin. So my 
tackle was fitted up again, two boats were lowered, 
and volunteer crews—as it was considered a risky 
business—were called for and selected. 

I started off in command of one boat; the first 
mate had charge of the second. We pulled 








swimming from a large floe, about half a mile | 
with my bear-catching apparatus, in the bows. | 


Gradually the | 


How he struggled and lashed the water, | 


up to the ring-bolt, with his tongue hanging out. | 
bows, and had made the line fast to the thwart. | 


off,” the man got the line free after some | 


OUR CAPTIVE IN HIS CAGE. 





round the floe to the farther side, and there lay in | 


wait behind a ridge of hummocks at the water’s 
edge, the mate’s boat taking up a position two 
hundred yards in our rear. In the meantime, 
a party of men with rifles, who had been landed 
from the ship, advanced across the ice toward 
the slumbering bear, shouting and firing, in 
|} order to drive him off the ice into the water 
toward us. 

Gradually the shouts and shots came nearer 
|and nearer, and we could see the bear slowly 
| coming toward our boat. 
| The suppressed excitement became intense 
|as the critical moment drew near. “Steady 
now, not a word, but keep your oars free!” I 
whispered, as I clutched my lassoing apparatus 
more firmly. 

The bear came to the water at a spot about 
thirty yards from our boat, and after a casual 
glance at us, as if he considered us very small 
fry, splashed in. In a few moments he was 
| sufficiently far on his voyage to enable us to cut 

him off from the floe he had left. 

“Pull away!” I shouted, and off we went in 
| pursuit. Five stout pairs of arms strained their 
utmost for a minute or two before the distance 

between us and our quarry materially lessened. 
| Our friend in the white coat was a powerful 
| swimmer, 

| Onee he tried to head back for the floe, but 
seeing that we were in the way, he kept on the 
| course he first had marked out. Gradually we 
| overhauled him, and a spurt placed us within 
| striking distance. 

“Hiss!” snarled the bear, as the noose 
went over his head. Unfortunately a paw 
became also encircled by it, and off his head it 
| slipped. I had to fit up the noose again, and the 
chase had to be renewed. This proved rather 
longer than the first one, and a good half-mile 
was covered before we again overtook him. 
| This time the noose did not slip, and I hooked 
| him quite securely. 
| Then there was an uproar! All the lions, 
| tigers and bears in the Zoo might have been 


| 





by that one bear; and I felt as if [ were tied up 
| toan earthquake. First he dashed forward with 
| the utmost impetuosity, and then, on being pulled 
| up by the rope, returned to the boat, seized the 
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engineer of the Tidewater & Western before he | the harpoon gun, and it was only by quick 





manceuvering that I saved the gun itself from 
going over the side. 

Next he tried to free his neck by hauling 
himself up by the gunwale, and I really feared 
we should have him on board soon. The men 
in the bows began to retreat toward the stern. 
I pommelled his paws with an oar to make him 
let go, but in vain 

Then some one conceived a brilliant idea, and 
a wet swab was passed forward to me. With 
this I struck him in the face. The effect was 
magical; he dropped back into the water as if a 
bullet had hit him. A heavy oar he didn’t mind 
a bit, but a wet swab was too horrible and 
barbarous—something quite outside the pale of 
civilized warfare ! 

The wet swab, however, soon lost all its 
terrors for him, and he became as indifferent to 
this as to the oar. Several times matters became 
extremely critical. With the boat listed over 
almost to capsizing by the weight of the bear 
hanging on the gunwale, and his gleaming teeth 
and furious eyes within three feet of my face 
as I stood in the bows, any slight mistake or 
momentary loss of presence of mind would have 
enabled him to take possession of our craft and 
completely turn the tables on us. 

After half an hour of this tooth-and-nail strug 
gle his tremendous strength began to give out, 
and his desperate efforts relaxed. Then the 
second boat with the mate in charge 
came up, and from that a second 
was passed over his hind 
quarters. Thus he was rendered 
secure both fore and aft, and placed 
quite at our mercy. 

Slowly we paddled back to the 
Erik, which steamed down toward 
us. On coming alongside, a strap 
was passed round the bear’s body, 
and up in the air he went by means 
of tackle, like so much baggage or 
a bale of wool, and was dropped 
safely into the iron cage which had 
been fitted up in the main -hatch. 
The movable bars in the top were 
then secured, and the most exciting 
bit of sport I had ever been engaged 
in was over. 

“T thought he would have eaten 
the lot of you!”’ was Captain Gray’s 
exclamation, as I came on board. 

The bear was a huge male, and 
from knowledge I have since ob- 
tained of other bears, by accurate 
weighing, I estimate that he must 
have scaled nine hundred and fifty 
pounds, 

Our captive behaved like a lap- 
dog during the rest of the day, and 
gobbled up some pork cracklings the 
cook threw to him as if he had been 
accustomed to dine on board ship all 
his life. His apparently gentlemanly 
and “nice” behavior was the subject 
of general comment; but these 
illusions were to be rudely dispelled the follow- 
ing morning. 

A great uproar on the main-deck was heard 
at about seven o’clock, and one of the mates 
rushed into the cabin, exclaiming that the bear 
was loose on deck. Hurriedly tumbling into 
a coat, up I went with a rifle, to find that 
the animal had forced his head and shoulders 
through the top of the cage, and that several of 
the crew were up the rigging, as they expected 
him at any moment to take charge of the ship. 

Not wishing to shoot him, I picked up a 
capstan-rod and hit him a heavy blow over the 
head, which caused him to drop back into the 
cage. Then I took up a coal-hammer, and 
whenever he placed a paw on the top bars, 
which were bent like wire, I brought the 
hammer down upon his claws, and so kept him 
in check until spars were lashed over the 
aperture he had made by crumpling up the bars, 
and he was again secure. 

One of the sailors had played a hose upon him. 


noose 


| He objected to a bath, and proceeding to try the 


| suddenly let loose, to judge by the noise made | 


| gunwale with his teeth and tore at the woodwork. 


| He quickly demolished the canvas which covered 





cage all round like a monkey, found that the top 
was weak. 

On the following evening when the captain of 
the Hope came on board to see our captive, 
there was more excitement. Captain Gray, very 
rashly walking about on the top of the cage, 
which was nearly level with the deck, to show 
our captive off, fell, and a foot slipped through 
the bars. Instantly the bear seized it. 

I jumped down to the captain’s assistance, 
and both my legs slipped through, so that the 
animal had a pretty good larder within reach. 

Fortunately, a sailor punched him in the 
mouth with a broom-handle, making him release 
the captain’s foot, and enabling us to take 
ourselves into a place of safety. ‘This experience 
quite cured Captain Gray of playing the part of 
bear-tamer. 

Happily, the bear had fixed in the foot 
only the canine teeth on one side of his jaw, and 
so had not got a firm hold; but these teeth had 


|torn through the flesh, and the captain was 


lame for two months afterward. He had a 
lucky escape, as he might have had his leg torn 
off had the bear secured a firm grip. 

Without any further excitement our prize 
was safely landed at Peterhead in September, 
when he again nearly broke loose in being 
removed from the ship. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


e gravestone of an English missionary, slain 

by the natives, has been used as a foundation 
stone for the cathedral in Uganda. ‘The saying, 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
chureh,” is thus written once more in enduring 
characters for him who has a mind to discern 
spiritual certainties. 


lowers as a symbol of mourning are more 
beautiful and suggestive than somber crape. 
It was the wish of Queen Victoria that the people 
should wear violets in her memory, but only a 
few adorned themselves with these blossoms on 
the anniversary of her death, so slowly do old 
customs give way to new. 
AY one who is acquiring the art of skipping 
in newspaper reading may well remember 
that prophetic articles—speculations concerning 
what is likely to occur—are the least useful. It 
is more than most people can do to remember 
what actually takes place, or who is finally 
appointed to an office, without wasting time in 
learning of what may possibly occur. This is 
not the age of the prophets. 


he Montauk, the first of Chicago’s tall steel 
buildings, is to be torn down to make room 
for a larger structure. It is only nine and a half 
stories high, but when it was built people thought 
it a “criminally reckless experiment,’ and the 
upper stories were hard to rent. That was only 
fifteen years ago. In the interval builders have 
gone twenty stories higher; tenants have moved 
up with them; nevertheless the rentals of upper 
stories have climbed, proportionately, higher and 
faster than either. 


he Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor “came of age” on the second day 
of this month. Twenty-one years ago it con- 
sisted of one society with fifty-four members. 
Now there are more than sixty thousand societies 
with more than three and a half million members. 
Some of the original young people have become 
old people, but if any wished to withdraw on 
account of age they could afford to do so, since 
for each founder there are now nearly sixty-five 
thousand members. 


Stee Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, only | 
| amendment. 


child of the late crown prince, seems to 
think there are things more to be desired than 
becoming the mother of an emperor, or even than 
being an empress herself. She recently renounced 
for herself and her descendants all claims to the 
Austrian throne as a condition precedent to 
marrying a prince not of royal blood. Now let 
us hope that she may live in happiness all the 
days of her life, rivaling in her domestic content 
the subjects of her grandfather, Francis Joseph. 


oy lose-cropped hair, faces destitute of paint, 

and the abandonment of the blanket” are 
the twentieth century styles prescribed for the 
red men by the commissioner of Indian affairs. 
It is believed that the order against painting the 
faces is made because the paint melts and runs 
into the eyes, producing disease.- Something, too, 
may be said for the “boiled shirt” ; it is hygienic 
if ugly. But why not leave the way of wearing 
the hair to individual taste? To be sure, it may 
be said in defense of the order that the Indians 
themselves have made several attempts to set the 
fashion for short hair—only it was designed for 
other heads than their own, and has sometimes 
been enforced by a process which removed 
something more than the hair. 


** American millionaires,” men and women, to 

the number of three thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-six, are catalogued in the New 
York World’s almanac for 1902, classified by 
the States and cities in which they are found. 
Thus the relative density of millionaires, to 
borrow a phrase from the Census Bureau, 
appears at a glance. In New York there are 
a thousand lacking six. In Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory there is not one, But no State 
is absolutely barren. of millionaires, although 
North Dakota has but one. In the central West, 
Illinois has the most; Texas leads the Southern 
States, and California, with her hundred and ten 
millionaires, heads the Pacific section. Evidently 
climatic conditions do not affect this hardy native 
crop. It flourishes alike in the bracing air of 
Minnesota and in the more relaxing atmosphere 
of ‘Louisiana, and the youth who has it in him to 
develop into a millionaire may be planted in 
almost any part of our domain and still not miss 
his chance to grow. __ ; 


To years ago Mrs. Mary H. Hunt made a 
“temperance education map” of the United 
States. She was urging then, as she has been 
ever since, the necessity of giving to the public- 
school children some scientific knowledge of 
alcohol and its effects. The whole of her first 
map was black, and beneath it this explanatory 
line: “States in black have no temperance edu- 
cation laws.” No State, it was obvious, then 
had such a law. ‘ 

The other day Mrs. Hunt summoned a few 
friends to her home in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
and in their presence removed the last patch of 
black from her map. The Governor of Georgia 
had signed the temperance education bill, and at 
last the whole of the United States, from Canada 
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to the Rio Grande and from sea to sea, is white. 
There is now not a single State in which the 
effect of alcohol is not taught in the schools. 


A** years ago all France and many foreign 

societies celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the public career of the great chemist, Monsieur 
Berthelot. Besides creating a host of new drugs, 
dyes and perfumes, and never taking out a patent 
on discoveries which have brought millions to 
others, Monsieur Berthelot has served for fifty 
years as professor, written countless pamphlets 
for the government, is an “Immortal,” a life 
senator and an ex-minister. With Pasteur and 
Virchow he ranks as “perhaps of all men of the 
nineteenth century most useful to his fellow 
men.” Inview of such achievements, the medal 
just presented to him by President Loubet, | 
inscribed “For Country and Truth,” speaks no | 
empty praise. 





LATER YEARS. 
When half my tale of life is told 
Grim-featured Time begins to smile. 
Alexander Smith. | 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 


he Cuban electoral system is modeled upon 
that of the United States. At the general 
elections in December electors were chosen, 
who are to meet on the 24th of this month for 
the formal choice of a president and vice- 
president. Then Governor-General Wood will 
proclaim the result and the date for the assem- 
bling of the congress, and for the formal transfer 
of the administration of the island to the new 
government. Later, as rapidly as circumstances 
permit, the United States will withdraw the 
small military force still remaining in the island, 
and the new republic will begin working out its 
own destinies. . 

It was in April, 1898, that Congress empowered 
the President to intervene to stop the war in 
Cuba. The fourth anniversary of that event 
will probably find the Cuban government estab- 
lished, a Cuban Congress in session, and the 
promises which the United States made when 
it went to the relief of the Cubans fully per- 
formed. 

The future relations between Cuba and the | 
United States are defined in part by the Platt | 
That provision will form the 
basis of a treaty, in which Cuba will agree to 
contract no debt beyond the limit of its ability 
to meet, and to make no treaty impairing its 
independence. The republic will give permission 
to the United States to intervene to preserve its 
independence, and will engage to sell or lease 
naval stations to the United States. 

Cuba starts on its independent career with 
two striking advantages which the other Latin- 
American republics did not enjoy when they 
were young. It has the guarantee of powerful 
protection against outside interference, and the 
beginnings of civil institutions, schools and sani- 
tary systems, established under the American 
administration. All Americans will wish well to 
the new republic which, after a brief tutelage, is 
about to walk alone. 
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BEAUTIFYING WASHINGTON. 


ihe commission of experts who have been 
‘4 studying the problem of beautifying the 

city of Washington have wisely proceeded 
on the theory that their duty is a national one. 
The capital is in a peculiar sense the nation’s 
city. Its chief industry is the performance of 
the national business. Its great pageants, as, for 
example, the inauguration, are national demon- 
strations, and the people of the whole country 
are interested in it. : 

It was this spirit, indeed, that actuated 
L’Enfant, the- French engineer, or landscape 
architect, as he would be called to-day, when he 
laid out magnificent streets and avenues for a city 
which was then only a struggling village in the 
wilderness. So admirable were his plans that 
the present commission found in them the only 
satisfactory basis for the city’s growth. Their 
recommendations, therefore, are largely in the 
nature-of extension and consummation. 

The city has outgrown its original carefully 
planned area. The Capitoland the White House 
are, of course, placed for all time, and between 
them stretches the broad thoroughfare which 
in L’Enfant’s plan was to sweep unbroken from 
the seat of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment to that of the legislative; but in Jackson’s 
time the Treasury Building was allowed to 
intervene, and thus restrict the vista. 

The commission proposes that the wide mall 
from the Capitol to the Washington Monument, 
now encumbered by buildings and railway- 
tracks, be cleared and extended to the Potomac, 
and that it be intersected by a park running from 
the White House to the river. At the junction 
thus formed the monument to the first President 
would rear its white shape, to be seen through 
vistas of trees both from'the Capitol and from 
the White House, as well as from the proposed 
Lincoln memorial on the river-front. 

The commission also suggests locations for 
public buildings, and proposes extensions of the 
park and boulevard systems. Its plans have 
been embodied in models for Congress to study. 

The suggestions involve, of course, the ultimate 
expenditure of a vast amount of money; but it 














is not proposed to carry them out in their entirety | lectures come to meet this want; the scholarshi) 
at once. Rather will they serve, if adopted, as | of the land thus tends to diffuse itself and to 
a guide by which changes may be made in the | make learning common property. The Chau- 


certainty of increasing the reputation, which 
Washington already enjoys, of being one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. 
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WINTER. 


Tt snows! it snows!—and yonder at God’s porch, 
Upon her knees a woman old doth pray. 
Béranger. 
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THE BLUE-CHECKED APRON. 


he College Club of Boston, an association 
of women graduates, recently gave an 
arts and crafts exhibition for members 
only. It included books and book - bindings, 
paintings, photographs, sewing, embroidery, and 
all kinds of fancy-work, and many things good 
to eat, such as jelly, cakeand candy. The design 


| of it all was to disprove the silly charge that 
| the higher education unfits women for “practical 


work,” for housewifery, or even for the manu- 
facture of dainty and ornamental trifles. 

Of course the plan was justified by results. 
The exhibition was a complete success. So is 
the college woman, as a rule. Just one danger 
threatens from her special training, and this 
exhibition was one of many proofs that she 
perceives it and is on her guard against it. What 
it is was once suggested in a sentence by a 
woman who was long a power at Vassar College. 

“T do not see any room in your life for a blue- 
checked apron,” said this famous teacher to an 
ambitious girl who had been expressing at length 
her plans for work and hopes for fame. It 


was a quaint reminder that, although house- | 


keeping is not woman’s only province, every 
woman should cherish the spirit of the home- 
maker. 

The blue-checked apron is not necessarily a 
shroud for any lawful ambition; but there is 
no woman so gifted that she need hesitate to 
acknowledge that she knows how to put it on. 
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ALL OUR FRIENDS. 


ust before the outbreak of the Spanish 
War, four years ago, there was a movement 
on the part of one or more of the European 
powers to go to the relief of Spain. At which 
court the movement originated, whether moral 
pressure or physical intervention was contem- 
plated, and what caused the scheme to fail, have 
been matters of conjecture. It has been gen- 
erally understood that the attitude of Great 
Britain was the chief cause of the failure. 

Not long ago a statement was made by 
Monsieur Hanotaux, who was French minister of 
foreign affairs in 1898, which in effect represented 
Great Britain as agreeing to join in the move- 
ment, and attributed the effective resistance to 
Russia. A newspaper controversy arose in con- 
sequence of this statement, and a question put 
in the British House of Commons drew from 
Lord Cranborne an assertion that- Great Britain 
flatly refused to join in any movement which 
could be interpreted as putting pressure upon 
the United States. 

From other courts in Europe there have come 
denials of unfriendliness toward the United 
States at the time of the war. Indeed, no 
country is willing to admit authorship of the 
movement for intervention or mediation. They 
one and all profess not only present friendship, 
but also good-will at the time of the war. 

Historically it would be interesting to know 
the facts, but on every other account it is best 
that we should not know them. It is far better 
to enjoy the sensation of universal friendliness 
than to be studying the past to discern who 
among the nations—if any—were hostile to us. 
This country can well afford to accept the state- 
ments of its European neighbors at their face 
value, and acknowledge with gratitude the 
neutrality of the neutrals and the friendship 
of the friends. 


pa) b 
THE RISING TIDE OF INTELLIGENCE. 


66 e died learning’ was the epitaph desired 
H by J. R. Green, the English historian. 
Aristotle has given us what Matthew 
Arnold calls “this immortal sentence: ‘All men 
naturally desire knowledge.’” ‘Was this noble 
passion ever more active than now? Did it 
ever stir so powerfully the minds of all sorts 
and conditions of men? And were there ever 
before such adequate provisions for its gratifica- 
tion? The rich abundance of instruction, the 
expansion of cheap printing and the multiplica- 
tion of libraries have practically brought every 
branch of knowledge within the reach of any one 
who cares enough about it to pay the price of 
diligent seeking. 

The desire for mental improvement is not 
confined to postgraduate students; it is taking 
possession of those who are called “the common 
people’”’ because there are so many of them. 
It is notably active among men and women 
whose early opportunities were narrow, whose 
schoolroom life was cut short, and whose daily 
toil is exacting as a means of livelihood. The 
demand for shorter work hours is more urgent 
because multitudes are hungry for something 
better than daily bread. 

University extension work and other popular 








tauqua courses of reading work in the same 
direction. Instruction by “correspondence’’ is 
said to reach a greater number than are enrolled 
in all the colleges and high schools of the country. 

Indeed, “the higher education’”’ must now be 
understood as a relative term; any round of the 
ladder is higher than the one next below. 

So the whole procession may as well be moving 
upward. Progress in intelligence is the peculiar 
need of free institutions, for as Laboulaye says, 
“What kills republics is ignorance.” 

The warning against superficiality, conceit and 
big- headedness, as well as pig -headedness, is 
always in order. But at every stage of attain- 
ment, low or high, docility is the true safeguard 
against shallow pedantry and vulgar inflation. 
Grant White puts it well: “A little learning is 
not a dangerous thing, if we only know that 
it is little.” 
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A LITTLE MOTHER OF THE POOR. 


he was only nine years old, but her face was 
thin and drawn, and her eyes weary with 
watching. 

“T had to walk with my baby all night long so’s 
mamma could sleep,”’ she explained, “‘’cause he’s 
teething. I took him out in the hall and ’twas 
awful dark. He’d sleep some, but when I set down 
on a step he’d wake up, I s’pose ’cause I'd go to 
sleep myself when I stopped walking. When the 
daylight began to come in he’d let me lie down 
with him, but mamma had to wake me when she 
went to work, so’s ’t I’d get the children ready 
for school and get papa’s breakfast. Papa’s out 
of a job, but he’s looking for work an’ he wants 
his breakfast early.” 

There was no complaint in the tired voice; it 
was all taken as a matter of course. It was the 
life that she and other children all about her were 
used to, where the mothers were wage-earners. 
There was no time for school or play or rest—no 
time to be a child. She was one of the little 
mothers of the poor. 

Tender hearts discovered her one day, and 
eager brains tried to devise a way to help. The 
way was The Little Mothers’ Aid Association. It 
was only a beginning—one tiny spot of rest and 
gladness down in New York’s teeming places, but 
it was a beginning. 

In the first place, there was Happy Day House 
on Long Island Sound, where all the summer 
through the little mothers were taken for one long. 
magic day of joy—a place of flowers and fruit and 
games and blue skies and great green fields. But 
that was—once a year! Rarely could a little 
mother be spared from home a second time. And 
there were three hundred and sixty-four other 
days of heat and cold and toil and weariness. 
So on Twenty-first Street a house was opened—a 
house of blessing to the patient, burdened lives. 

There the little mother takes “her baby” and 
leaves him to be cared for while she goes, 
care-free, to school. There she goes almost 
every afternoon in the week for such happy 
things: Mondays to receive needed clothing, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Saturdays to sew and 
mend, Thursdays and Fridays to learn to cook— 
including cooking for her baby and the sick. And 
besides all this, there are wonderful gift days— 
Christmas and Thanksgiving and Easter—and 
delightful entertainments, in which she often takes 
part. 

It was at one of the entertainments that the 
superintendent felt a pull at her skirt, and turning, 
looked down into a small, strange, angry face. 

“TI think you’re mean!” the child panted. 
“You’re just as mean as you can be!” 

The superintendent knew a cry for help when 
she heard it. She drew the child aside to a quiet 
corner. “Now tell me about it, dear,’’ she said. 

The child gulped down her tears; her angry 
defiance did not change. 

“TI think you’re mean,” she repeated. ‘You had 
all this up here and never told us anything about 
it! Don’t you s’pose I’d have legged it all the 
way from Cherry Street if I’d ’a’ known?” 

Cherry Street—two miles away! The superin- 
tendent’s heart ached with pity. She could not 
tell this child of problems—expenses. There 
were loving hearts in New York—she would find 
a way, somehow. 

“Dear,” she promised, “you shall have a house 
like this down in Cherry Street.” 

And that is the way that the second home 
came to be, and that there are in New York two 
places where the little mothers learn the way to 
childhood. 
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THE STRIKE AND THE STYLE. 


oye troubles were rare in the early history oi 

our country; nevertheless, occasionally they 
occurred. In the days when hats and bonnets 
were still often home-made or made in small vil- 
lage shops, there was in one old New England tow! 
a sharp spinster who provided bonnets to orde: 
for her customers. As her trade increased shi 
employed half a dozen young women of the neig): 
borhood, farmers’ daughters most of them, to plait. 
shape and bleach in their spare hours for he) 
The work required skill, time and patience, bu' 
they soon became expert at it. 

One season a sudden change in fashion calle: 
for elaborate fancy braidings instead of the plai! 
flat plaits to which they were accustomed. The) 
mastered the intricacies of the new style, but 
found that bonnets braided in that way took muc! 
longer to make; yet their employer, although sh: 
had raised her charges to her purchasers, woul: 
not increase their wages. 

A batch of half-made bonnets was in their hand~ 
at the time of their protest; they declined to 
complete them at the unfair rates. She paid ou' 
the money on the spot, saying, loftily: 

“Not a penny more, girls, and I expect those 
bonnets to be done on time—that’s settled!” 

So saying she stalked away, without pausing |v 




















listen further to their remonstrances. The girls 
.ook the money and finished the bonnets; but 
what was the wrath and dismay of the employer 
to find that, begun in the fancy braid, they had 
peen finished in the simpler one! Crown was of 
one kind and brim the other. In tears and temper 
she awaited the coming of her customers, whose 


ndignant reproaches she anticipated ; but instead 


ot being angry they were delighted. The acci- 


dental combination immediately set a popular | 


tashion. 


The girls whose odd form of strike had produced | 
it secured their advance in wages, for they refused | 


to undertake any more bonnets, fancy or mixed, 
intil they had secured their pay. 
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AN ESKIMO NURSE- MAID. 


Beas" is a department of literature which 
does not usually appeal to readers at the 
‘other Goose age. Nevertheless, the biography 
{ Miss Marie Ahnighito Peary, by her mother, is 
hat of a tot for tots; and the pleasure afforded 
their elders is merely incidental. 

Little Miss Peary, born within the arctic circle 
is the long night was drawing on, was called the 
‘snow baby” by her Eskimo friends, who were 
pot satisfied until they had touched the warm 
skin of the newcomer that her whiteness was not 
that of an actual snow image. One of them, a 
ittle girl of twelve, called Billy-Bah, afterward 
veeame her nurse-maid, and returned with the 
Peary family to spend a year amid the wonders of 
civilization. 

The first of these was the ship; and it was on 
voard the vessel that she learned to submit to— 


ilthough never to approve—the incomprehensible | 


requirement of her employers, that she should 
bathe and brush her hair every day. She had 
never had a bath before. 

The next was the railway-station—an “‘igloo”’ so 
palatial that it was difficult to induce her to leave 
it, especially as she distrusted that appalling 
new draft-animal, the locomotive. She inquired 
inxiously if it ate people; and when the train 
began to move she sat rigid, with bulging eyes, 
clutching the back of the seat in front of her as 
the landscape flew at miraculous speed past the 
windows. 

To eat and sleep at regular times was something 
quite new; so it was to have to put things away 
in special places. It took sad experience to teach 
her that playthings left trustfully anywhere on the 
sidewalks of Washington could not be found again 
on the same spot when wanted. 

Billy-Bah’s first Christmas celebration was a 
creat event, but ignorant as she was, she met it 
in the true Christmas spirit, for she was so 
lelighted with little Marie Ahnighito’s presents 
and her joy in them that she scarcely noticed her 
own. It was not till after bedtime that Mrs. 
Peary, seeing a light burning late and peeping 
into her room to see if anything was amiss, found 
her seated on the floor among her many gifts, 
only just awakened to the rapture of possessing 
them. 

Billy-Bah went back to her own people at the 
year’s end. When Marie Ahnighito was four she, 
too, returned north with her parents for a season 
and saw her faithful nurse-maid once more. She 
found Billy-Bah, then aged fifteen, a married lady 
and a person of consequenee, whose husband was 
proud of his travelled spouse and her superior 
accomplishments as a seamstress and house- 
keeper. 

But alas! Rejoicing in “all the comforts of a 
home” of her own, Billy-Bah had decisively 
disearded the discomforts of a civilized toilet; 
the sponge, the towel and the hair-brush knew 
her no more; they had become mere memories 
of foreign travel, like the telegraph and the 
locomotive. 
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THE WRONG LETTER. 


etters of introduction are not invariably service- 
For one reason, they may be too frank. | 


able. 
Harry Furniss, in his “Confessions of a Carica- 


turist,” says that when a brother artist was setting | | 
forth on his travels in foreign climes, he was | 
provided with a letter of introduction to a certain | 


British consul. 


The writer of the letter enclosed it in one to the | again at 


artist, saying that he would find the consul a most reins, g 
} — me and I shouting to the 


arrant snob, a bumptious, arrogant humbug, a cad 
to the back-bone. 


| usually a wholesome possession, has brought 
| trouble to the man with a ready laugh. 
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my torpedo-boat out to Spithead, and I wish to | 


2? id, preferring his naval duty to | ©¢ous Dentifrice.” 
go.” And go he did, p g y of injurious matter on the teeth. 


the attractions of Goodwood. 

That a man does his duty, whether he be prince 
or hod-carrier, is no reason for heaping eulogy 
upon him. Nevertheless these stories of the | 
British heir apparent serve to prove his right to 
respect. 
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EXPENSIVE SMILES. 


Bt ing and the world laughs with you,” except | 

autocratic rulers who cannot see themselves | 
in a ludicrous light. Several anecdotes taken from 
an English paper show how a sense of humor, 


The tsar, returning once from a long journey, 
was weary and in no mood to be trifled with. As 
he was passing through his apartments one day, 
he slipped on a wolfskin mat that lay on the 
»0lished floor. Clutching at one of his attendants, 
1e nearly brought himself and his support to 
the floor. Baron Enidoff, his confidential adviser 
could not check a grin, which his monarch turned 
around just in time to see. The next day Enidoff 
was dismissed from his position, and lost the 
oxy thousand dollars a year which was attached 


0 it. 
The kaiser is an e “ony dangerous potentate to 
laugh at. Mr. Gough Milbanke, a clever but bluff 
Scotsman, who was an expert in colonial adminis- 
tration, was taken up by the kaiser, who wanted 
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his advice on Eastern affairs, and had decided to 
ve him an important position to guard German 
nterests in China. Af one of their conferences 
the kaiser made an absurd suggestion as to 
Eastern diplomacy. Milbanke laughed. The | 
kaiser wished him a frigid good night, and never | 
received him again. | 
Another Scottish administrator, Mr. Duncan 
MeVea, was gg | = a but touchy 
King of Portugal, who had planned to put the 
shaky government of the Cape Verde Islands in 
the hands of this skilful manager. The kin 
became very much excited, and made an absur¢ 
botch of his English which is usually excellent. 
MecVea smiled audibly, and was promptly ordered 
away. He was never appointed to the governor- 
ship, which carried a salary of twenty-five 


| thousand dollars. 
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THE BUTLER EARL. 


n old days, when kings received personal service 
from their most trusted nobles, simple offices 
were created, such as cup-bearer, chamberlain, 
butler, which have descended as titles of high 
rank. In a more complex world the service has 
been lost sight of, and only the outer circumstance 
and dignity of the office remain. For instance, 


the Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, is | 


hereditary chief butler of the realm. 


A story of his youth, told in the New York 
Times, brings into curious relation the real rank 
of the man and his theoretic function. 

When he was a young man he was reticent, and 
at evening — ons used to paste himself flat 
against the wall and say nothing. On one occa- 
sion a sprightly couple came by him, chattering 
and wrapped up in themselves. ~ 

“TI wish you’d bring an ice here,” said the man 
to the silent black and white figure against the 
wall. 
The upright young man obeyed. As he came 
back with the refreshments the lady noticed the 
ungloved hand that reached her the glass. 

“T don’t believe that man is a servant,” she 
whispered. “Ask somebody.” 

Meanwhile the duke had met a friend, and with 
grim humor had told his experience. he man 
who had made the mistake was introduced to the 
duke, who said: 

“Well, I ey eee you. You had penetration 
to deteet the hereditary chief butler of England 
when he was in plain evening dress. There isn’t 
much difference between a chief butler and a 
head waiter, you know.” 


particulars. Why not send for it to-day? 
SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


SHOES ALSO FOR ADULTS 
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JAMES 8. COWARD, 
268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 
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Russian Blouse. 


Blue and white 
and red and white 
striped linens. 


$3.85. 


Sizes 3 to 8 years. 
By mail, postage paid, 
20 cents extra. 


Our New Spring and Summer 
CATALOGUE 
(Ready about March 10th 


describing over 2,000 
articles —over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — 
for the complete 


Outfitting 


.. of Boys, Girls and In- 
» fants, sent for 4 cents 
postage. 


We have no branch 
stores—no agents. 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 











This BEAUTIFUL DOILY 

together with 69 other exquisite designs for Lace- | 
Making, Embroidery and Needlework, illustrated, | 
with full instructions for making, are found in | 


BARBOUR’S 


PRIZE NEEDLEWORK SERIES. | 
NUMBER | All Bright, | 
on receipt of 


| Up-to-Date 
10c. | 7 


Designs for ! 
LINEN THREAD COMPANY, 54 White St., New York. 





Every design 
absolutely new. 
Sent post-paid 


Embroidery and 
Needlework. | 








Lace-Making, | 
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SHE WON THE RACE. 


he humors of donkey-riding in Egypt have 

been told by most travellers in the East. 
The experience of the English governess of the 
khedive’s danghter is told in her book, “Five 
Years in Egypt.” 


My donkey was rather an unsociable animal, 
and was not satisfied with winning, but carried 
me on far beyond even the hearing of rr! com- 

anions. Then at last he thought fit to slacken 
lis pace. As he was thus walking leisurely slong. 

began to examine the contents of my pocket, 
and took out | note-book to make some entries. 

While I was thus occupied, the donkey-boy, who 
had run noiselessly after me on the sand, suddenly 
rushed up. and with blows urged my donkey on 

ull speed. I had only time to grasp the 
and away I went, my treasures all scattered 
boy to desist. 
hese boys run as fast as the donkeys, and in 


Still, he would probably offer | answer to all my scolding, he replied, “Yes, missus, 


some courtesies to any one who had a good social | you very good donkey; he called ‘Flying Dutch- 


standing, and thus compensate the traveller for 
having to come in contact with such an insufferable 
vulgarian. 


On the return of the artist to England, the writer | 


of the letters asked how he had fared with the 
consul, 
“Well, my dear fellow,” drawled the artist, “he 


did not receive me very warmly, and he did not | 


ask me to dinner. 

rather cool.” 
“Well, you do surprise me,” rejoined his friend. 

“He’s a cad, as I told you in my letter, but he’s 


In fact, he struck me as being 


very hospitable, and I really can’t understand | 
this state of things. You gave him my letter of | continues : 


utroduction ?” 

“Why, I thought so; but do you know, on my 
ourney home I discovered it in my pocketbook. 
»o T must have handed to him instead your note 
‘ome about him!” 

The explanation was quite adequate. 





A ROYAL SAILOR. 


O- while the newly created Prince of Wales, | 


then Prince George, was commanding the 
orpedo-boat No. 79, he was sent for one day by the | 
(dmiral, who told him that his father, then Prince 
f Wales, had written to him to say that he wanted | 
“rince George to go to Goodwood to the races. 
“But what is to become of my torpedo-boat 
hile Iam away?” asked Prince George. 
“As his royal highness wishes you to go to 
oodwood, we will make arrangements to get on 
ithout you for a day or two.” 
“No,” said the prince. “My orders are to take | 





man!’” and then, to keep the honor of the name, 
another blow to urge him forward. In a few 
minutes I was on the bank of the river, long 
before my companions, and then the boy had the 
effrontery to ask for bakshish for having got me 
there first! 

Gal oad 


FORCED TO ENJOY IT. 


here is no doubt that most of us object, by 
instinct, to what is “for our good.” H. Rider 
Haggard says, in his “Winter Pilgrimage,” that 
he had, early in life, an opportunity for imbibing 
a knowledge for which he did not care. He 


When I was “a soaring human boy,” my father 
took me up the Rhine by boat, with the expecta- 
tion that my mind would be improved by con- 
templating its lovely and historic banks. Ve 
soon, however, I wearied of the feast, and slipp 
down to the cabin to enjoy “Robinson Crusoe. 

But some family traitor betrayed me, and pro- 
testing even with tears that I “thated views,” I 
was dragged on deck again. 

_ “I have paid six thalers,” shouted my justly 
indignant parent, as he hauled me up the steamer 
stairs, “for you to study the Rhine scenery! And 
whether you like it or not, young man, study it 
you shall!” 
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UNAVOIDABLE. 


ir Henry Roscoe, in his lectures, tells a story of 

Bunsen, the German scientist, who was often 
mistaken for his cousin, the Chevalier Bunsen. 

When he was travelling in England, he met a 


lady who asked him: “Have you finished your 
book, ‘Bible Work,’ yet?” 5 
“No, madam,” said he. “I regret that my 








untimely death has prevented my doing so.” 






A Scientist 


Would tell you that gluten, phosphates 
and nitrates were needed for the develop- 

ment of mind and body. In every-day 
language it’s 


Cream of Wheat 


which gives you the necessary elements in a 
way so delicious that it seems more like 
indulgence than necessity. All the good 
or “Cream” of the Wheat—and the 
best wheat at that. 

Sold everywhere and made by 















Cream of Wheat Company 
Minneapolis, Minna. 
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herever on far distant farms 
The orchard trees lift bounteous arms, 

The lane is grape-leaved, woodland dense, 
The chipmunk leaps the zigzag fence, 
The horses from the plow’s last round 
Drink with a deep, sweet, cooling sound, 
And with the soft young moon afloat 
Comes up the frogs’ heart-easing note, 
And tree-toads’ endless melody, 

Oh, that is home, 

Is restful home to me. 


Whenever on a distant street 
Two charmful eyes I chance to meet, 
The look of one who knows the grace 
Of every change on nature’s face, 
Whose sealike soul is open wide 
To breezes from the farther side, 
Whose voice and movement seem to give 
The knowledge of how best to live 
And how to live most happily, 

Oh, that is home, 

Is blesséd home to me. 





GROWING OLD. 
ran ? 74 GROUP of women were | 
On of ¢ 4 discussing old age one | 
day, and one of them— 
a trained nurse — spoke 
of a patient whom she 
had had some years 
before. 

It was a woman who 
had been used to wealth 
and social position all her 
life. In her earlier days 
she had been a noted 
belle, and the inexorable 
demands of fashionable 
society had left her little 
time for books or art or 
charities or any of those 
higher things which make life really rich and 
beautiful. 

“When F was called to attend her,” said the 
nurse, “she was old enough to be my grand- 
mother, and ineurably ill. Yet she could talk 
of nothing but dress and personal appearance. 
She kept a small mirror beside her all the time, 
and told me again and again how handsome she 
used to be. She made me put flowers in her 
hair every day, and spent hours deciding what 
colors she would have about her. To the very 
last she thrust back every thought of age or 
illness, and clung desperately to the one poor 
pleasure that was all that she found in life. I 
never saw anything more pitiful.” 

One cannot dwell upon so sad a picture; and 
happily, thousands of women are revealing every 
day how tender and gracious an experience 
growing old may be. One of the most beautiful 
pictures to be found anywhere is that of Frances 
Willard’s mother, lovingly called by her friends 
“Saint Courageous.” 

All through the childhood of her children Mrs, 
Willard had been their most intimate friend ; aider 
and abetter of all their games and adventures ; 
wise and patient guide of the eager young minds. 
So deep was her sympathy with their hopes and 
aspirations that her daughter once said that she 
never knew where her own thought ended and 
her mother’s began. 

Perhaps, while the home circle was unbroken, 
the unfaltering courage was a part of her happi- 
ness. But one after another—husband, daughter, 
son—the dear ones were taken from her. She 
was growing old then, and only Frances was 
left. It would have been but natural to cling to 
her and claim her willing duty. Instead, her 
bidding was instant: “Enter every open door.” 
And although the open doors meant that she 
must be separated from her daughter for most 
of.the year, her spirit never faltered. She had 
friends, and she would be living in her daughter’s 
work as she knew that she always lived in her 
daughter’s heart. 

So the years went on, but they were years 
of widening life. Friends thronged about her 
because her soul summoned them. Sitting at the 
head of her table on the morning of her eighty- 
seventh birthday, Madam Willard quoted from 
a memory whose treasures had been a lifelong 

xy: 
wa “Never, my heart, shalt thou grow old. 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart; 
But youth sits smiling in my heart.” 




















During the last weeks of her life she and her 
daughter talked of the great change that was 
coming, and those who were with them never 
can forget the confidence and joy with which she 
looked forward to the hour when she should 
enter upon immortality. When that hour came, 
both high souls met it triumphantly, and made it 





04 OB Steet THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| lived constantly in spirit with the one who had 
been the supreme blessing of her life. Almost 
her last words, as she roused a moment from 
| unconsciousness, were, “I have crept in with 
mother.” 
* © 


MISS ALCOTT’S BONNET. 


he overflowing fun which appears in the 
t writings of Louisa May Alcott was a part 

of her nature; yet she had, too, a great 
| depth of seriousness and could not lightly cast 
| aside care. In a letter written to her married 
| sister, after Louisa was earning considerable 
money with her pen, her conscientious spirit can 
be felt even in her amusing descriptions. 


This must be a frivolous and dressy letter, she 
writes, because you always want to know about 
our clothes, and we have been at it lately, May’s 
bonnet is a sight for gods and men. lack and 
white outside, with a great cockade boiling over 
the front to meet a red ditto surging from the 
interior, where a red rainbow darts across the 
brow, and a surf of white lace foams up on each 
side. I expect to hear that you and John fell flat 
in the dust with horror on beholding it. 

My bonnet has nearly been the death of me; 
for, thinking some angel might make it possible 
for me to go to the mountains, I felt a wish for a 
tidy hat, after wearing an old one till it fell in 
tatters from my brow. Mrs. P. promised a bit of 
zray silk, and I built on that; but when I went 
or it I found my hat was founded on sand; for 
she let me down with a crash, saying she wanted 
the silk herself, and kindly offered me a flannel 
petticoat instead. 

I was in wo for a spell, having but one dollar 
in the world, and sqosning debt even for that prop 
of life, a bonnet. Then I roused myself, flew to 
Dodge, demanded her cheapest bonnet, found one 
for a dollar, took it and went home wondering if 
the sky would open and drop me a trimming. I 
am simple in my tastes, but a naked straw bonnet 
is a little too severe even for me. 

Sky did not open; so I went to my ribbon box, 
which, by the way, is the eighth wonder of the 
world, for nothing is ever put in, yet I always find 
some old dud when all other hopes fail. From 
this salvation bin I extracted the remains of the 





old white ribbon, used up, as I thought, two years | 


ago, and the bits of black lace that have adorned 
a ong line of departed hats. ; 

Of the lace I made a dish, on which I thriftily 
served up bows of ribbon, like meat on toast. 
Inside I put the lace bow, which adorns my form 
anywhere when needed. A white flower A. H. 
gave me sat airily on the brim, fearfully unbe- 
coming, but precy in itself, and in keeping. 
Strings are yet to be evolved from chaos. feel 
that they await me somewhere in the dim future. 
Green ones pro tem. hold this wonder of the age 
upon = fi d brow, and I survey my hat with 
respectful awe. I trust you will also, and see in 
it another great example of the power of mind 
over matter, and the convenience of a colossal 
brain in the primeval wrestle with the unruly 
atoms which have harassed the feminine soul 
ever since Eve did up her hair with a thorn for a 
e. 

I feel very moral to-day, having done a big 
wash alone, baked, swept the house, picked the 
eps. oe dinner, and written a chapter in 
“ 00 Ss. , 
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A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


ne of the most remarkable instances of the 
O escape of a white man from the Indians 
was that of John Colter, a famous hunter 
and trapper. On the day in question he and his 
companion were surrounded by six hundred 
savage warriors. The companion was instantly 
killed and Colter was captured. His foes had 
no intention of saving his life, however; they 
wanted the sport of putting him to the torture, or 
at least of playing with him as a cat plays with 
a mouse. The chief asked him if he could run. 
He said, ““Not much.” 


He, was released and told to save his life if he 
could. 

Colter darted away at high speed, and most of 
the six hundred savages set off after him. There 
was a plain before him six miles wide, bounded 
on_ the far side by a river fringed with trees. 
Colter had always been famous as a runner, and 
his practice now stood him in good stead. e 
made straight across the plain for the stream, 
and the yells of his pursuers lent him wings. His 
foes had removed every shred of clothing from 
his body, and the plain was covered with prickly- 
pears, so that his unprotected feet were lacerated 
at every stride. 

Half-way across the plain he glanced back, and 
saw that only a few Indians were following him 
Again he ran on, and soon realized that one of his 
pursuers was nearing him. He redoubled his 
efforts, and blood gushed from his nostrils and 
flowed down over his breast. 

The fringe of trees was near, but a hasty back- 
ward look showed him the pursuing brave close 
upon him with spear raised. Moved by a sudden 
impulse, Colter stopped, turned and faced the 
savage with outstretched arms. 

The Indian was so taken aback at this unex- 
pected movement that he stumbled and fell! 

his was Colter’s opportunity. He ran back, 
seized the spear, and pinning his antagonist to 
the ground, ran on. 

Other savages came on, fiercer than before at 
the death of their comrade ; but Colter reached the 
trees, plunged into their midst and then into the 
river, and swam to a pile of driftwood that had 
lodged. He dived beneath it and stuck his head 
up between two logs covered with smaller timbers 
and brush. 

The Indians came up and searched for several 
hours, but failed to find him. Again and again 
they walked over the driftwood. Luckily they 
did not fire it, as he feared they would. t last 
they went away. Then Colter swam out and fled 
through the forest. 

Seven days he went on, living on roots and 
berries, with no clothing, until at last he reached 
a trading post on the Bighorn River. He never 
fully recovered from the effects of this terrible 
experience. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


e often comment on the act of generosity 
that was not done; but we may not 
know the act of greater generosity that 

was done; the greater sacrifice that forbade the 
lesser. In his “Essays of an Optimist” John 
William Kaye tells of an incident which happened 
when he was a boy at school, and illustrates well 
the advisability of not judging too quickly as to 
generosity or the lack of it. 

Our senior usher—it was a large private school 
—was a liberal, open-handed fellow; he dressed 
well, and subscribed handsomely to the cricket- 
club. But the second usher was an intolerable 
screw. His conduct appeared as shabby as his 
coat. Of course our notion was that he was b 





not a grief, but a benediction. 
The daughter, working on a few years longer, | 


nature a skinflint, and that he had hoards of gold. 
He was a man otherwise of a kindly nature and a 





| 
| 





harmless way of life, so we despised rather than 

ated him. But it came out afterward that he 
had an aged mother and two sisters, relying solely 
for their maintenance on his scanty earnings. 

The saddest ting of all was—I know nothin 
sadder in history—that contemplating, at the en 
of one-half year, a pleasant 
poor people, he walked home. hundred miles, 
under a June sun, and appeared unexpectedly 
among them one sultry evening, only to find that 
all three were hopelessly drunk. 4 

Next half we had a new usher, and for a little 
space there was a belief amongst us that the r 
fellow had saved money enough to start a school 
of his own; but the truth as I have told it oozed 
out, with this sone addition, that he had gone 
hopelessly mad. 

e were then very much grieved at the rash 
judgments that we had passed, and got up a 
subscription, the largest ever known in the school, 
which kept him in comfort until he died. In this 
instance it was a point of honor and conscience 
with us all to make sacrifice of self and deny our- 
selves for the benefit of the man we had wronged; 
and I am sure, let alone the satisfaction of such 
an atonement, that the lesson we had all learned 
was worth the money ten times told. 





oe for these 
,a 





he winds of heaven round us range, 
And immemorial sagas tell; 
While we defy each season’s change, 
Majestic and immutable. 


The hours go by in measured march, 
Each in its drooping druid shroud, 

While o’er us through the ethereal arch 
Sail the white argosies of cloud. 


We taste the sweetness of the rain; 
We breast the swirl and lash of snow; 
Of God’s white sunlight are we fain; 
The friendship of His stars we know. 


Though we are anchored firm in earth,— 
Deeply our roots in darkness urned,— 
Yet from the moment of our birth 
Have we intensely upward yearned. 


As elemental as the dust, 
Atoms of the eternal plan, 

We stand in mute, unwavering trust, 
A silent sermon unto man. 
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DESDEMONA’S FEET. 


rom the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 

F step, and in an anecdote recently related 

by Clara Morris, the feet which took that 

step are very conspicuous. Itwas when Tommaso 

Salvini was in this country. The play of the 

evening was “Othello,” and the scene of Desde- 
mona’s death had been reached. 


Already the raging Moor had slain his innocent 
victim, and disturbed by Emilia’s knock, had let 
fall the curtains before the couch on which the 
body lay. The draperies provided, although rich 
and heavy; did not come to the floor. They 
missed it by a space of at least a foot, and this 
the deceased Desdemona unfortunately failed to 
observe. 

The audience, which had been held tense and 
breathless under the tragic spell of the great 
actor, suddenly uttered a curious, pe age 
breath of amazement, followed by a bobbing of 
many heads, a universal craning of necks, and 
then, to poor Salvini’s bewilderment and a 
by a burst of downright laughter. He could 
Pong < ay nothing amiss, and there was nothing 
or him to do but to ignore the nen my and pro- 
ceed with the scene. er the people 
laughed! 

e murdered Desdemona had risen and was 
evidently sitting on the side of the couch, for 
beneath the curtains her dangling feet were 

lainly seen, kicking cheerfully back and forth. 

uch utterly unconscious feet they were that the 
audience might not have laughed again had the 
kept still; but all at once they began a heel-and- 
toe step, and people rocked back and forth trying 
to suppress their merriment. And then swiftly 
the toe of the right foot went to the back of the 
left ankle and scratched vigorously. 

Restraint was ended; every one let go and 

ughed and laughed. From the box one could see 
nh the entrance the outspread fingers, the hoisted 
shoulders, the despairingly shaken heads of the 
Italian actors, who could find no cause for the 
uproar. 
alvini behaved perfectly in that, disturbed 
and distressed, he showed no Vr of anger, but 
maintained his dignity through it all, even when, 
in drawing the curtains and disclosing Desdemona 
dead once more, the incomprehensible laughter 
again broke out. 


But no won 


mR 
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WASHINGTON’S ECONOMIES. 


Ithough Washington was reckoned in the 
A latter years of his life to be one of the 
richest men in America, his biographies 
record that in 1760 the various estates of which he 


| 


had the management answered his description of 


one of them, that it was “of a kind that comes 
under the denomination of a large rather than a 
profitable one.” The land was “much worn,” 
so that large crops could not be raised. Mr. 
Norman Hapgood says that Washington’s ener- 
gies were bent on making every detail economical. 


He would sometimes sit at home and figure all 
day on the various aspects of his affairs, and he 
kept all his books himself. He killed hogs, looked 
after the breeding of dogs and horses, sheared 
sheep, anointing his hounds when they were dis- 
eased, and fished industriously, not for pleasure, 
but for profit; making careful notes about the 
best wind and weather conditions for successful 
seining, and once giving up a journey because he 
was “engaged in fishing and other matters which 
seem, I think, to require my attendance.” 

He observed the weather with extreme minute- 
ness. He urged frugality and economy every- 
where. He himself gave attention to the building 
of a goose-pen, to cleaning and thrashing his 
wheat, to caring for a horse with a broken leg, to 
building a smith’s shop; and he carefully noted 
how long it took his mill to grind a bushel of corn. 

He mentioned two plows which he made himself. 
“Spent the greater part of the day in — a 
new plow of my own invention.” ‘Made another 
on the same as my former, excepting that it has 

wo ome and the other one.” His reading, what 
little he did, harmonized with his preoccupation 
with primitive necessities. 

That his agricultural pursuits were not without 
an occasional dramatic incident is shown by 
his notes about*an oysterman who stopped at 
his landing and “plagued him a good deal by his 
disorderly behavior.” Washington “in the most 


| 












peremptory manner” ordered him away, but the 
man persisted nevertheless, and did not depart 
until meres. 
Sparks tells a story about a poacher, whose gun 
Ss 


was heard by Wa gton. Mounting a horse 
and riding toward the sound, the proprietor found 
the intruder in a canoe, a few yards from the 
banks of a creek. The poacher raised, cocked 
and aimed his gun. ashington, undaunted, 
rode into the creek, seized the canoe, drew it to 
land, and there fitly chastised the culprit. 
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THE WATER-CART IN SINGAPORE. 


r. Poultney Bigelow, in his description of 

M the marvelous progress made by the city 

of Singapore under English rule, gives a 

quaint picture of the manner in which the streets 
are watered. 


The watering-cart was drawn by little white 
bullocks and driven by Malays with turbans. It 
seemed to take five Malays to do this driving. 
One roosted aloft on top of the barrel for the 
purpose of en, e outgo of water. He 
seemed very proud of his appointment. Another 
native in a big turban roosted on the pole and 
controlled the little cattle. 

Then there was a man in thin brown legs and 
much turban, who walked solemnly behind, enjoy- 
ing a foot-bath on the Kneippe-cure plan. @ Was 
obviously a government functionary, although his 
exact sphere of usefulness I could not discover. 
He appeared to be something in the nature of a 
rear-guard. 

Then there was a “foreloper,” or advance-guard, 
for the purpose of clearing the way. There 
appeared to be an idea that the little bullocks 
might suddenly go mad and rush ahead; at any 
rate, it gave congenial me to one more 
native, and that was somet “+ 4 

There was yet another, who bent down now and 
then to pick up a piece of stone or brush away 
some irregularity unseen by ordinary eyes. 

This outfit was a treat to me. It was solemn; 
it was full of self-consciousness; it was magnifi- 
cently Oriental. 

I have seen men in sublime moments. I have 
seen the red-capped station-master of Germany 
strut up and down his platform when an imperial 
train was about to arrive; but even that impressed 
me less than the watering-cart of Sings ore, with 
its municipal hierarchy of Malay ministers, each 
earning perhaps two cents a day. 
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A SPINNING GHOST. 


n the post-road in southern New Hampshire 
O stands an old house which was once 
famous for its ghost. It had been a 
tavern, owned and managed by two brothers and 
two sisters named Mason. 


The youngest of the family, Hannah, had been 
jilted in her youth. After her desertion she never 
entered any door save that of her own home, but 
ave all her strength to hard work. She would 
iatchel flax for weeks, spin unceasingly and weave 
on a hand-loom, without apparently a thought of 


rest. 

She died after a short illness, and still travellers 
said that their slumbers were disturbed by the 
whir of the wheel. Soon it was whispered about 
that the Mason house was haunted. Strange 
sounds were heard from the garret, where Hannah 

always worked, and plainest of all was the 
hum of the great wool wheel. 

The brothers heard the story, and at once set out 
to solve the myeeery. 

Joseph went to the garret and watched. After 
a time the wheel began to revolve. He struck a 
light. On the rim of the wheel was a great rat, 
running around. 

Frequent visits to the garret rendered this rat 
so tame that he would come out on the spinning- 
wheel by daylight, and several others were occa- 
sionally seen to take a spin in the wheel, as if it 
were a pleasant recreation. 
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TRAMP MOURNERS. 


ramps everywhere are wont to prize their 

| boots above every other part of their 

wardrobe, says Josiah Flynt in ““Tramping 

with Tramps.” In St. Petersburg, at least, there 
is good reason, although a strange one. 


The sae which manage funerals recruit 
from the tramp class a certain number of mourners 
for each funeral. 

The agencies furnish suitable clothes and pocket- 
handkerchiefs—everything, in fact, but the shoes, 
which the tramp must be able to show on his feet, 
or he will not be hired. 

When there is a funeral the tramps ther 
at the Nikolski Market, and are selected by an 
qumoré of the agency: Those chosen are con- 
ducted to the house of the deceased, and there, in 
a shed, or even in the court, ten to thirty of them, 
according to the elaborateness of the funeral, 
undress themselves entirely, even in the dead of 
winter, and put on the mourner’s garb. Their 
own clothing is rolled up in a bundle and taken 
to the cemetery in a basket, where, after the 
ceremony, it must be put on again. 

The promised wage for this service is forty 
cope 8 man; but with tips it usually amounts 

0 a ruble. 
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THE GOVERNOR SCORED. 


he governor of a Western State was making 

a political speech to an audience, many 

members of which tried to make him uncom- 
fortable, says the Detroit Free Press, by inter- 
rupting him frequently with questions meant to 
disconcert him. 

One man insisted on oe 
every five minutes. He usual 
such remarks as, “Just a minu 
me interrupt for a minute.” 

Finally, in an unhappy moment, he broke in with 
“Pardon me, but —” 

Before he could finish, the 
“Well, I’ve pardoned worse fe 
my time, and 
the line now.’ 

There were no more interruptions. 


a question about 
prefaced them by 
, please,” or “Let 


governer replied 
ows than you il 
I suppose it would be unjust to draw 


® © 
A CHANCE TO RETALIATE. 


he minister was young and easily embar 
 § rassed. The first time he performed th 

marriage ceremony it was for a couple 
who were both younger and still more easil) 
embarrassed than he. 


When he had finished the service and murmured 
a few kindly meant but halting words to the young 
couple whom he had just united, the bride looke« 
at him, blushing but confident. 

“Thank you,” she said, clearly. “It’s real kin« 
of you to congratulate us, and as long as you 
haven't ever been married yet, maybe we'll have « 
chance some day to retaliate.” 
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snow were scarlet instead of white 


I‘ How the world would blaze of a winter night ; 
And if it were yellow how people would stare 
At the stars that came fluttering through the air ; 
And if it were blue as October skies 
We should have to wear spectacles over our eyes ; 
And if it were pink, now don’t you think 
The clouds would bloom that were black as ink? 
Yet, after all, there’s nothing so bright, 
So dainty and cheerful, so lovely and light, 
As the fleecy flakes of a delicate white. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
ca) 


HER BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 





‘ chin in her hands, and with a decided 
frown upon her usually dimpled 
face. 

“J believe—I do believe I’ll go 
and see him about it!” Bess 
declared, sitting up very straight 
and staring at the sidewalk. 

Chase -my-tail arched up her 
back and stretched, preparatory 
to going, too. 

“No,” said Bess, “you can’t go ; 
perhaps he don’t like cats. Some 
folks are queer, you know,” she 
added, fearing that she had injured 
the feelings of her favorite. 

Then off she started down the 
walk, keeping her shoulders very 
straight and hoping desperately 
that her courage would hold out. 

It was only a little way down 
the street to the superintendent’s 
office. Bess knew the place well, 
for it was in a corner of the high- 
school building which she had had 
to pass every day for the past two 
months—ever since she had begun 
going to school. 

She knew Doctor Jordan a little 
bit, for he was a friend of her 
papa’s, and had been at their house 
several times. 

When Bess went in, he was 
sitting at a desk, looking oyer a 
pile of papers and frowning at 
every one of them. 

Bess thought that it was the 
most dreadful frown that she had 
ever seen, as she stood by the 
big desk waiting. She had not 
knocked because she never knocked 
when she went into her school, and 
she did not suppose people knocked 
when they went into the high 
school. Presently Doctor Jordan 
looked up. The frown changed to 
« look of surprise, and then the 
look of surprise changed to a smile. 

““My, how different people look 
when they scowl and when they 
laugh!” thought Bess to herself. 
“T wonder —” but just then Doctor 
Jordan spoke. 

“And what can I do for you?” 
he asked. 

“T came to tell you,” said Bess, 
encouraged by the smile as well as 
by the tone, “that next Wednes- 
day will be my birthday, and my 
teacher says that we are to have 
school that day just the same,” 
and her face clouded again as she 
was reminded of her trouble. 

Doctor Jordan looked interested ; 
he also looked puzzled. 

“Didn’t you expect that we 
would keep school open on your 
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Jordan. 
ary, and that is the reason why we close the 
schools on that day.” 

“And not because it was Margaret’s birthday 
jat all!” Bess exclaimed, with a long-drawn 
breath of surprise. 

“No,” replied the superintendent. “And now 
| if you will have your mamma change your birth- 


| day to Thanksgiving or Christmas, or even New- 





“Tt is on the twenty-second of Febru- | 


| dent of the United States, an’ 


year’s day, we will promise not to have any | 


school on your birthday, either,” and he took up 


| by his sides. 


®-+- CHILDREN'S PAGE --&: 


back his shoulders and let his arms hang down | 
He looked just exactly as he did | 
| when he stood at the head of his class at school. 


“George Washington was a great general,”’ he 
said, quickly, “‘an’ he was a soldier, an’ a Presi- 
he was the 
lots of other 


‘Father of his Country,’ ’sides 


things !”’ 
“Good!” said mamma. “And George Wash- 
ington was never too sick to do his duty, and that 


is one reason why he was a great general and a 


the pile of papers again as he finished, but he | good soldier.” 


was still looking at Bess. 


Tommy sniffed. “I guess George Washington 


Bess looked puzzled for a moment, and then | never had a cold like mine!’’ he exclaimed. 


she laughed, and Doctor Jordan laughed, too. 


WAittle Bess Whitney sat on the top step | He held out his hand to her, and Bess shook 
in the front yard, holding her fat little | hands and said good-by. 


“Ho! ho!” laughed Brother Fred. “He! he!’’ 
laughed Sister Kate again. 


“Never had a cold?” said mamma. “Once 


She walked slowly home, then hastened as she | upon a time he had a fever, and he had to stay 
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GA(ruTs To crack. EY 


1, 
WORD PUZZLES 
I 


Words of five letters beheaded 
leaving complete words. 





and curtailed, 


Behead and curtail a foreigner and leave a false 
hood; an important organ of the body and leave 
a less important member; a deciduous tree and 
leave part of a circle; a favorite jewel and leave 
part of the body; vapor and leave a beverage; a 
mermaid and leave anger; mettle and leave a 
play on words; to be deficient and leave a small 
insect. 

II 

Take the last letter of each word and place it 
before it for a new word. 

Used for expressing thought becomes a weapon. 
Minute objects becomes to destroy 
The hearts of things becomes an account 

A paragraph becomes a small par- 


icie 

The ground becomes an important 
organ. 

Extremity becomes a cave 

Overawes becomes a flat-bottomed 
boat. 

A fruit becomes a lance. 

Painful excrescences becomes dis- 
dain. 

External becomes a travelled way. 

Generations becomes sagacious, © 

Small animals becomes a portion. 


2 
SUGGESTIONS. 


What famous persons do the fol- 
lowing objects suggest? 
1. A hatchet. 
2. A rail fence. 
3. A bridge. 
4. A kite. 
5. A horse (2). 
i. A griddle-cake. 
7. A spider’s web (2). 
. A fiddle 
. A muddy cloak. 


10. A heel, 

11. A silver cup. 

12. An ax (2). 

13. A wooden horse. 

14. A lonely island (2). 

15. A hut in the woods. 

16. An “Old Manse.” 

17. Icebergs and floes. 

18. A burning bush. 

19. A ruff. 

20. A mantle with many rents. 
21. A pearl. 

22. A gray goose shaft. 

23. A ~—_ slipper. 

24. A daisy. 

2. A prey. 

26. A blot of ink on the wall. 
27. An apple (4). 

28. A silver lamp. 

29. A lion’s skin. 

30. A smooth, round stone. 
31. Long hair (2). 


. Painted grapes. 
33. A garter. 


34. A web of tapestry. 
35. Dragons’ teeth 

36. A skein of silk. 

37. A dove. 

28. A pomegranate seed. 
39. A Key 

40. A donkey. 

41. A suit of black armor, 
2. A handful of dates. 
43. An uprooted tree. 

44. Boots and saddles, 


3. 
CHARADES, 
I 
As more than just one my first must 
be reckoned ; 
Your key would be useless if lack- 
_. ing my second; — 
While over my third the 
love to glide, 
And my whole in a soldier you all 
would deride. 


young 


\ beast of burden, my one and two 

Taken together will name, which 
you 

May see in the 
My third 

Is sure to remind you all of a bird, 

For with that creature ‘tis always 
found ‘ 

My whol 
ground 


mining districts. 


is digging holes in the 


WI 

| The first two letters of my name 

| A partnership at once proclaim. 
Next three denote a state of strife, 





birthday ?” he asked, earnestly. 
“Why, no, of course not,” re- 

plied Bess. “You didn’t keep 

school open on my sister’s birth- 


day, and she’s only three years older than I am.” | 


Doctor Jordan looked as if he began to under- 
stand. 
“When was your sister’s birthday ?” he asked. 


‘*DID YOU EVER HEAR OF 


saw Chase-my-tail watching for her at the gate. 
“He’s a very nice man,” said Bess, stopping | 
for a moment. “I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if he liked cats. I’m going in the house now to 


“Tt was on the twenty-second of last Febru- | ask mamma something, and you may come, too.” 


ary,” Bess answered, promptly. 

“And did you think that we closed the schools 
on the twenty-second of last February because it 
was your sister’s birthday?” the superintendent 
usked gravely, but the corners of his mustache 
twitched a little and there was a new sparkle in 
his eyes. 

“Why, yes, sir,” Bess answered. 
home the day before and said there wasn’t to be 
iny school the next day, and that it was because 
t was her birthday. At least,” Bess added, 
ifter a moment’s reflection, “I think she said 
‘because,’ ” 

“Did you ever hear of George Washington ?” 
asked Doctor Jordan, seating Bess on the top of 
the big desk before him. 

“Oh, yes,” Bess answered, with importance, 
“he was the father of this country.” 

“And do you know when his birthday comes ?” 
he asked next. 

“N—no, sir,” she was obliged to answer. 


“Well, then I will tell you,” said Doctor | 


| 


“She came 





JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


Ca) Oey 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 


It was just a wee bit 


mmy had a cold. 





Fred said; but then Fred didn’t know 
anything about it, of course. 

“An’ I can’t bring in the kindling-wood or | 
feed the chickens or go to school!’”’ announced | 
Tommy, jubilantly, and then he coughed, such | 
a funny, made-up cough that Brother Fred | 
laughed “Ho! ho!” and Sister Kate laughed | 
“He! he!”? and Mamma Stone said, “Deary me! 
You’re not a bit like George Washington, are 
you 9” | 

Tommy didn’t know what it was all about, 
and he said so, and then mamma laughed, a 
bright, cheery laugh. “Do you know who George 
Washington was ?” she said. 

Tommy stood very straight and tall, He put 


of a cold, not enough to count, Brother | are George Washington, instead 





GEORGE WASHINGTON? ’”’ 


in his bed for days and days, but the minute he 
was able to get up and go out again, back to his 
soldiers he went! Are you able to go out, 
Tommy, or must I put you to bed?” 

Tommy looked solemn. “I don’t want to go 
to bed!”’ he said, decidedly. “I —’” 

“Then,” said mamma, “a whole army of 
wood-sticks wants to see you, and some feathery 


soldiers want their breakfast, and a whole 


schoolroom of boys and girls will expect you to 
lead the march. If you wish you can play you 
of Tommy 
Stone, only one thing you must remember if you 


| play that play, that you are never too sick to 


99 


do your duty! 

And that is how it all happened that Tommy 
fed the hens and filled the wood-box, and when 
he went to school he had a new George Wash- 
ington story to tell; and it was such a good 
story that the teacher put a star on his slate, 
which means that it was a very good story, 
indeed. 

When Tommy came home at noon his cough 
was gone and he had forgotten all about his 
cold, which all goes to prove that Brother Fred 
was right. It was not enough to count. 

F, MARGARET BREMNER. 


With battle-fields with carnage rife. 
Last four are cubical, and may 
Decide a destiny some day. 
Alas! I must confess my whole 
Bespeaks a mean and craven soul 
Which would from duty turn away 
If danger in the pathway lay. 
And which, when tempted, oft will yield, 
Then use a falsehood for a shield. 
A trait we in all men despise ; 
True courage ne’er from duty flies, 
But fearless will, in age or youth, 
Stand boldly forth and tell the truth 
Iv. 
My first pricks and sticks; 
My second and third debt betray. 
My whole with the nose 
Is digging by those 
Who prefer to live down in the clay 
v. 
My first’s a gentle animal, 
Useful to man is she. 
My second in a hospital 
Or prison you may see. 
Men let my third, altho’ ’tis chance, 
Their fortunes oft control. 
He who from duty flees must be 
A victim of my whole. 
VI. 
My first’s an envelope that’s prickly; 
Handle it, you’d drop it quickly ; 
But it closely clings and sticks, 
And your fingers feel its pricks 
On the limpid lake afloat, 
Let us in a bonny boat 
Second, some day, you and I, 
’Neath a blue and smiling sky. 
My third is one of yon fleet pair 
Cleaving rapidly the air. 
My whole we see, as if in fear 
Of some danger lurking near, 
Digging is, without a spade ; 
Hiding in the holes thus made 
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STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c, 1000 O'fine mixed, 20c. 
red 8c. I buy old —— s and collec- 
2 List free. 
LOU IS, MO. 











* TRADE MARK 


‘Linene 


REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 


DE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly resem- 
ble linen goods. Not 

to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect - fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 


New Spring Suits | els AE 
e Five Pairs of Cuffs 
and Skirts. 


25c. By mall 30c. 
HEN you see our Cata- 


logue of new Spring 
The Suits and Skirts your 
judgment will testify that the 
styles are attractive and novel— 


gents wante 


“2 A. SThGMAN, S' 


Tuition Earned. ® 


You can take course, securea position, and 
when you have earned the money, pay us. 
sn’t that fair? Our specialties are: 


ILLUSTRATING. 
AD-WRITING. 
BOOKKEEPING. 
JOURNALISM. 
STENOGRAPHY. 
PROOF-READING. 
The competent make big pay. 








YouPay Your Money 
Take Your Choice 





Be URRE NT- EVENTS 


tie PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, which 
opened its sessions at the City of Mexico 
October 23d, completed its work January 31st. 
The 19 republics of the western hemisphere 
were all represented in its deliberations. Its 
most important work was the acceptance of 
The Hague principles of general arbitration ; an 
arrangement for compulsory arbitration signed 
by certain of the delegations; a warm indorse- 
ment of the proposed Pan-American railway, 

and an agreement upon international sanitary os ome oes so se 
regulations. The difficulties anticipated when . hand rol, “Struggles with 
it met were happily avoided or compromised, the Worl 

and a strong sentiment was developed in favor 
of holding future conferences at shorter intervals 
of time. No feeling of distrust toward the 
United States was manifested. On the contrary, 
all the delegations except that from this country 
signed a resolution applauding the purpose of 
the United States to construct an isthmian canal 
as worthy of the greatness of the American 
people and in the highest sense a work of civi- 
lization. 
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The Hartford Tire 
has withstood all petition as the speedi- 
est, most reliable, long wearing 
Single Tube Tire 
ever manufactured: the tire for every kind 
of tire-equipped vehicle 


Rey 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Send 6c. (stamps) for 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs. NAME SIZE AND 33 


STYLE. : 

correct in cut and pattern. Our REVERSIBLE The Dunlop Tire 
reputation for good workman- \ : COLLAR CO. by its ease of manipulation, and its wonderful 
ship will establish that our , : ” Seas 

garments are well made and Dept. 9, 4 is 
well finished. Every garment Boston, Mass. 
is cut and made-to-order from 
the design and sample you 
choose. We keep no “ready- 
made” clothing. 





PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU.— 

House of Representatives passed, January 
80th, a bill creating a permanent Census Bureau. 
A. section of the bill which has been severely 
criticized extends the provisions of the civil 
service law to the present employés of the 
Census Office, which makes these persons, who 








Duwkte Tube Tire 


wherever such tires are used 


The Hartford Solid Tire 
is made with the same uniform quality that charac- 
terizes our other product; our reputatior, 
will not permit of our making 
any inferior article 
\ We have im stock and will supply the proper size and proper 


X weight tire for every kind of wheel. Let us send you ex- 
\ en en peae 
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Most reliable silver plate. We will send = new and 
beautiful book, “ HOW TO SET THE TABLE,” by the 
best-known authority — richly illustrated — on receipt of 4 
cents postage. Address Department 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


























You. too, may get a Free Scholarship if you 
apply for it now. It will entitle you to Free 


Tuition (the only expense being the actual cost ee a er oe 


The Wonderful Zobo 


For Entertainments and Parties 


The most extraordinary musical instrument ever 
produced; so construeted that the es voice 
comes out so wonderfully as to make it melodious 
beyond all comprehension It seems impossible 
for it to accomplish so much, It gives you the 
vocal power of ants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song of the 


were appointed originally merely by congressional 
favor, eligible to transfer and appointment with- 
out examination. A motion to strike this section ait vies y a yal yank 
from the bill was defeated. fit and give satisfaction, you 
— cae 
RESIDENT MCOKINLEY’sS BIRTHDAY, Our Catalogue illustrates: 
January 29th, was suitably commemorated ew Sapte. — es 
in many States by public addresses and exercises Silk-lined Costumes, 
in the schools. In New York an interesting Sood mae ag sue 
feature of the celebration was the unveiling in ne msg Skirts, ey = 
the 150 Manhattan schools of Rainy -Day Skirts, a 
busts of President Washington. universal necessity, $5 up. 
These busts, which are the gift ae es See one Was Reese ye 
of Mr. Frank Tilford of New Wash Skirts, new in cut and pattern, "$3 up. 
York City, are modeled from Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts 
William Macdonald’s bust of and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
Washington, after Houdon’s We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
De f-—Mf cast from life. They are of an] Write for Catalogue and new, Samples; you wil 
oe mg) artificial composition which Fave personal attention—the kind of attention 
=i becomes hard as marble, and which you would give it yourself if you were having 
each of them measures six feet from the base of — under your own eyes by your 
the bracket to the top of the head. Mr. Tilford’s THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
worthy purpose, expressed in his letter of gift, 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
is “to encourage the spirit of patriotism among 
the children by keeping always before them a 
reminder of the great example of one who was 4 she 
the embodiment of courage, justice, truth and - ' , 
patriotism.” es os ~ 
HE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION was perma- 2 & few ye Giant Ruffled Pa Pa ansies 
nently organized at Washington January A remarkable strain of Giant Pansies, the flowers 
29th, and Mr. Carnegie presented a deed of gift, yew Ty a and full that the broad pet- 
conveying to the trustees $10,000,000 of registered them to be Seaah teotes saa te ‘oma, 
5 per cent. bonds of the United States Steel not unlike “frilled” velvet. Theunusual substance 
Corporation. The purposes of the institution ales f mee eam ds Be Semsenmi teen one 
are fully defined in the deed of gift, but a large during the driest summer weather. The flowers 
amount of liberty is given to the trustees to =f Sevens ee a Mn. Kn Fed eney = 
modify them as experience may show to be wise. nearly all five-blotched on the ‘‘odier’’ pattern, 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, president of Johns yn ype OE ag 
Hopkins University from 1875 until recently, plants are vigorous and large, and flower 
was elected president of the institution. abundantly. 
& Mixed Price 25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1. 
EDUCTION OF WAR REVENUE. — The wi wil boenst gratin. our Bagere Catalogue nt, 
R Committee on Ways and Means reported oS) i? ‘Everything for the Garden” 
to the House of Representatives, February 3d, l | Pay fo 1992., afeolly p k of 100 Spreptaeh ton six 
a bill which proposes to repeal all of the Spanish , Foe a will say if whet’ paper 2) 
War revenue taxes, except that on mixed flour. EA . me Sow Une & vortisoment). 
The committee estimates that the total reduction Ss sca £00 Ste oe ——_—s 
effected by the bill would be $77,000,000. It is | > 
provided that the repeal shall take effect on July | j 
ist, except as regards the duty on tea, which is | > od PE! TER HEN. DI ER PSON SCO. Ne W YORK. 
to remain until January 1, 1903, in order to allow | 
time for the disposal of stocks on hand. YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
- , WITHOUT LEARNING. 
A. Dmsaznore Frre.—The prosperous city : 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, was visited on 
the night of February 2d by a destructive fire, 
which swept over about five acres of the business 
portion of the city, and occasioned a loss esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. Aid was sent from other | 
cities, and the militia was called out to preserve 
order. The origin of the fire is not known. 
HE DISTRIBUTION OF A “Pious FunpD.” 
The United States and Mexico have agreed 
to leave to arbitration the distribution of a sum 
of money which bears the curious name of “The of instruction papers and postage) in any of the 
Pious Fund of the Californias.” More than a Etoatn Tontine + Mention I Plumbing 
three centuries ago this fund was established for and Ventilation eye ae 4 be emer 
the support of the Jesuit Missions in California. Se: Ae S ms 
After Mexico ceded a part of California to the An Opportunity W hich Opens 
United States a controversy arose as to the 
apportionment of the fund. After long: diseus- 


the Door to Fame and Fortune. 


The trained workers, the men who add to their 
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sion the accrued interest was divided between 
the missions in the United States and Mexico in 
a manner satisfactory to both. Now the interest 
on the fund, which is in the hands of the 
Mexican government, has again accrued to the 
amount of about $1,000,000, and the arbitrators 
are to determine how large a share of this sum 
shall go to the Mexican missions and how much 
to those in the United States. 





natural abilities a thorough Technical training, 
will be the leaders in the industries of the Twentieth 
Century. Thousands of young men fail to appreci- 
ate the importance of improving their spare time. 
Handbook describing Courses, Methods and Regular 
Terms to any one mentioning Youth’s Companion. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
( Chartered by the C ogee a of Massachusetts, ) 





nightingale. Money- and music-making feature 
for CHURCH CHOIRS and other concerts. You can 
organize a brass band for public appearance 
with 30 minutes’ practice. 
oh into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest 
5-cent § ial Offer.—To introduce the 
wonde ful ZOBO & will send one carefully 
packed, together with our ge illustrated 
catalogue. prepaid, for je arranted 
Just as re Rieren wo or money cheerfully refunded. 
Agents anted. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
142-146 W. Mth Street, Department 18, New YorRK 
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EW KIND OF SHIP’s PROPELLER. — A 
Danish engineer, H. C. Vogt of Copen- 
agen, has invented a propeller for ships that | 
ttempts to imitate the action of a fish’s tail, and 


ombines driving with steering power. Experi- 
ments are said to have shown that the new 


apparatus, which is called the “pendulum | 
vropeller,” gives a greater driving thrust than | 
Joes the serew propeller, while its steering ability | 


exceeds that attainable with twin-screws and 
nelm together. The great difficulty is with the 
engine, for, with present forms of engines, the 
weight of the driving mechanism is too great to 
be practicable for steamships. The oscillating 
blade of the pendulum propeller is placed at the 


stern of the ship, in the position of the ordinary 


rudder, with its longest axis vertical. 


TORING OXYGEN IN THE BLOOD.—Pro- 
fessional divers, who remain under water 
from two to five minutes at a time, are accus- 
tomed, before submerging themselves, to take 
deep inspirations for 10 minutes. The object is 
said to be to store up oxygen, not in the lung 
cells, but in the blood-corpuscles. This renders 


a temporary suspension of the breathing possible | 


by supplying the corpuscles with an extra 
quantity of oxygen, to be exchanged chemically 


with the carbonic acid, produced by vital | 


processes, in the blood. 
HEEP WITH NATURAL EAR-TRUMPETS. 
A correspondent of Nature has found that 
the spiral horn of a wild sheep, when so placed 
i -_ that the ear is in the axis 
Se, of the coil, makes the 
ticking of a watch more 
audible in one particular 
direction. Since the ear of 
the sheep is surrounded 
by the horn, he infers 
[ that the latter acts as 
an ear-trumpet, not improving the hearing for 





distant sounds, but disclosing the direction of a | 


sound. This would be useful in enabling the 
sheep to ascertain the exact points from which 
sounds come when there is a mist or fog covering 
its feeding-grounds. 
o STuDY THE MAGNETIC PoLE.— At 
present, when so many efforts are being made 
to reach the northern termination of the earth’s 
axis, the geographical north pole, comparatively 
little popular interest is expressed concerning 
another north pole, quite as important in many 
ways, the pole of magnetism. But scientific 
men do not lose their interest in the latter, and 
Professor Amundsen intends to spend three 
years in the peninsula of Boothia Felix, the 
northernmost point of the mainland of North 
America, wherein the north magnetic pole is 
situated. He will make his headquarters exactly 
at the pole if he can. 
INETY-THREE MILES AN Hour.—The 
experiments conducted under the control of 
the German government on the military railroad 
between Berlin and Zossen have thus far, 
according to a report from United States Consul- 
General Mason, resulted in the production of a 
speed of 93.2 miles per hour with electric traction. 
The current, of the three-phase system, is sup- 
plied from suspended wires. The experiments 
are not finished, but before a higher speed can 
be safely attained, it is said, changes must be 
made in the equipment and the motors. 


HE FUNCTION OF THE ARMS IN WALKING. 
It is pointed out that, in walking or running, 
the arms and legs produce a “balancing” like 
that of the reciprocating and revolving parts of 
a locomotive. The movements of the legs react 
upon the trunk and tend to rotate it, in alternate 
directions, about a vertical axis. But the swing- 
ing of the arms, each in unison with the opposite 
leg, produces an opposing mechanical couple, the 
effect of which is to rotate the trunk in the other 
direction, thus balancing, in part at least, the 
rotating action of the legs. 
HE FoREsT RICHES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
In many places the great forests of the 
Philippines, which are estimated to cover at least 
20,000,000 and perhaps 40,000,000 acres, are at 
present inaccessible through lack of roads. In 
.ese forests more than 600 species of trees have 
ready been enumerated. Some of the trees 
ttain a height of 150 feet. They produce gum, 
ubber, gutta-percha, dyes, oils, tan-bark, textile 
ubstances, medicines and timber. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE OpossuM.—The 
* American opossum, says Mr. A. C. Haddon, 
‘sone of the most curious animals living in the 
‘nited States. It is the only one that carries 
a young in a pouch, like the kangaroo. It is 
ie only animal that can feign death perfectly. 
‘t IS remarkable for hanging by its tail like a 
monkey. It has hands resembling those of 
® human being. Its snout is like a hog’s, while 
''S mouth is liberally furnished with teeth. Its 
eyes are like a rat’s, and it hisses like a snake. 
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Let Us 


Introduce 


to the mother of every 
growing, romping, laughing 
boy or girl the new cereal, 
rightly named “ Force,” It 
is a food for any meal or 
every meal or between 
meals; a food that will take 
up the slack and waste of 
life and give a tight grip on 
vitality. 

What every mother wants 
is to get the food which 
contains the largest amount 
of nourishment, without 
burdening the weak —_ 
tion of children, a food 
which will tempt the 
appetite and nourish and 
strengthen. This food is 


FORCE 


It needs no cooking, be- 
cause it is twice cooked 
already ; simply add cream 


and serve. 


If your grocer cannot supply you with 
FORCE, we have a way of getting a 15c. 


our grocer’s 
e rest. 


package to you for 5c., just to introduce it. Send 


us your name and address and 
name and address. We will do 


Force Food Co., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON” 


Be 
(REGISTERED) 
NEW WOOD FINISH 
FOR FLOORS »-|NTERIOR WOODWORK 
RESTORES rue FINISH ON ALL ARTICLES 
WOOD 2 METAL mar HAVE DETERIORATED. 
A VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


LNUT* MAHOGA RRY> GREEN 
OX BLOOD+ BLACK (BRILLIANT & DEAD) NA’ . 
IVORY: & *YELLOW+ COLOR CARD & LET FR 


. T FREE 
SAMPLE CAN % iss). JO¢ 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO, 
DEPARTMENT Y¥ CLEVELAND, O. 
QUART CAN BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, 75 cts. 





























ATENT SUSTAINED 


BY U.S. CIRCUIT COURT. 
Ask for and 
insist on 
having the 
Genuine 












Sample 

pair, by 

mail 286, CUSHION __}| 
BUT TON|| 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
GEORGE FROST CoO., 
akers, Boston, 


-@s Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 











Molded Rubber Button. 


DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


Nationa. Biscuit Compayy. 














= Millions of dol- 


lars are being in- 

vested yearly in electrical 

machinery and the de- 
mand for skilled workers to 


Farners O 


——— run and care for it is always increasing. High salaries are paid electrical work- 


ers. 
earn money while you continue your studies. 


ou can enter this great fleld of labor by learning Interior Wiring, and be able to 
We can qualif. 


you step by step By Mail 


till you area competent Electrical Engineer. Our new circular describes our general course in 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


and special courses in Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Dynamo Running 


and Interior Wiring. I. C. 


8S. Textbooks simplify the subject of electricity so that 


anyone who can read and write can master it without leaving home or interrupting 


work. The circular is free. 


State which course interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 832, 


Scranton, Pa. 
—— 
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MODEL 1900 TAKE DOWN 


aJi 





~/7 1AMMERLESS 


NGLE SHOT RIFLE 


— 4, 


What’s The Boy Thinking About? 


WF you, like the boy in the picture, are thinking “I 
| | had better get a gun,” you will be interested 
~ to hear about our Model 1900 Rifle, known as 

“ The Boy’s Winchester,” which sells at a price within 

reach of almost every boy’s pocketbook. This rifle is 

made with the same care and exactness as Winchester 

Rifles that cost five times as much, the name “ Win- 

chester ” on it being a guarantee in itself of its quality. 

The list price of this rifle is $5.00, but dealers sell it for quite a little less. 
The Model 1900 is a hammerless take-down, and can be taken apart 


easily and quickly. 
open front and rear sights. 
cartridges and bullet breech caps. 


It is made with an 18-inch round barrel, fitted with 
It shoots .22 Short and .22 Long rim-fire 
These cartridges cost so little that 


you can afford to shoot as many times as you like 


as often as you like. 


Some makes of boys’ rifles 


are a few cents cheaper, but they are cheaper in 
quality than they are in price. We don’t try to see 
how cheap we can make this rifle, but how good. 
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NOT DANGEROUS, AFTER ALL. 


r. William C. Agle, who has spent many 
M years in South America, upsets many old 
notions about dangerous reptiles. When he first 
went to South America, he writes in his pamphlet 
on “Eastern Peru and Bolivia,” he had the 
conventional pictures in his mind of men being 
crushed and swallowed by anacondas and boas. 


Years ago, he says, I read an account written by 
a naturalist of these monsters in their native state, 
coiling and uncoiling themselves like lightnin 
and coughing and hissing with such a roar as cow 
be compared only to the exhaust of a powerful 
steam-engine. 

What is the truth about these 
reptiles? I have asked nearly every native I met 
in the South American countries if he had ever 
seen a boa or an anaconda. Most of them had 
not. To those who had, i put the question: 

“What do they look like? 

And the answer was always, “Their movement 
is very, very slow, and —< are not ferocious.” 

I met an anaconda on the U pper Marajfion, a 
great black and yellow snake, all coiled up. i 
drew my revolver and fired at the coil. Instead 
of the terrible convulsions of which I had read, 
the coil rolled over, remained stationary a moment, 


mysterious 


then rolled back and lay as before. I fired again. | | 
The coil sank slowly in the water and disa »peared, 
These snakes can easily be domesticated. Some 


men ran upon an anaconda in the woods near a 
rubber camp. They threw a fish-net over it and 
brought it to camp, where they letit go. Itcrawled 
away into the river, but came back so often and 
crawled around the yard so much that they got 
tired of looking at it. So they put it in a box and 
sent it to Iquitos. We measured it; it was just 
twenty-four he ‘et six inches long. 

From all I have been able to learn about these 
reptiles, I believe they belong to the same harm- 
less species as the bull snake of Western prairies, 
and will harm nothing that lets them alone, except 
such small prey as they require for sustenance. 
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KNEW AND WAS NOT AFRAID. 


touching and most unusual little incident of a 

young mother who was hopelessly ill, but 

quite unconscious of her condition, is described by 
the Boston Courier. 


One afternoon the physicians held a consultation 
and afterward announced to the husband d@ and 
sister of the patient the sad fact that she had but 
a short time to live. 

It was questioned whether it ves My advisable 
to tell the sick woman or not. talked the 
matter over quite unmindful of itttle ‘euith, the five- 
year-old child of the dying woman, who was quietly 
playing with her dolls, apparently unconscious of 
what was going on about 

In a few minutes the iittle girl left her toys, 
walked slowly up the stairs and went directly to 
her mother’s room. With the aid of a chair she 
climbed on the bed, kissed her mother’s pale 
cheek, and then asked in low, tender tones: 

“Mamma, are you ’f’aid to die?” 

The mother was at first startled by the question, 
and asked, ‘““Who told you? Do they think — 

“QO mamma, dear,” murmured the child, PF . 
needn't be ’faid at all, Hold my hand tight; shut 
your eyes close, I will sta ay by Y you, and when you 
wake up adain it will be al — 

The eyes were closed pe and ifgntly clasped 
for a few minutes, and w hen, a ater, the 
other members of ‘the family entered the room 
ee was quietly sleeping, and the child 
sa 

“I told mamma, and she was not ’f’aid todie.” | 

The sick woman opened her eyes and said, “Yes, 
I know, and I am not afraid.” 


® & 


THE small brother and sister were engaged ir 
one of those discussions which often raise profound 
a aeons uestions. “You see, Jack,” saic 

jetty, we are here in this world just to be good 
to others!” ‘No, we aren’t, either,” asserted 
Jack, “for then what are the others here for?” 
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Free Flower Seeds. 


= o- free trial packet (20 seeds) Pansy, 
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Beautiful | Illustrated Catalogue. 
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book printed in colors, 
Get one and learn how to 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 67, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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Any one without knowledge 
Magic Flute. of music or notes ean by us- 
ing our special music play the flute immediately. 
Flute and six pieces music 35 cents, pos t-paid. 
Descriptive Catalogue, “Three Music al Wonders,” sent 
Free. ATIONAL MUSIC CO. 


EADS 


AGS 3 


trae, a Steel and Euro- 
Egyptian Chains. 
Special attention given to de- 
g mounting and repairing. 

e shor information and samples. 


St., Boston, Mass. EMMA A. SYLVESTER, 3 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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e will attach it to any Bicycle for $4.50 
sige for free tria] offer and complete 199: 
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“SUICLIFFE é CO. Louisviile, Ky 
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30 Days’ Free Trial 

on this te litt 

Three walls, safet Pa 

regulating HAWKEYE 18. PingubaToR, 

Price $7.50. Our new ca 

Booktet cover) is now ready. Sond for 
klet anda year’s subscription to 
eading poultry jou 10 cents. 

Hawkeye seenat Co., Dept. Y, 


creer INCUBATOR, 


World’ ‘s Standard Hatcher, 
26 Gov. Ex Stations in U. 








ewton, Ia. 











for 10c. Ask 
ba 22+ 8 jNOUBATOR Roos 
FO § Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, lil, Boston, Mam, Bi 
Magic Lantern and Stereo; 
P ROF IT eotaacuned pay well. ‘Small 
pital needed. 260-page catalogue 
descri tions, and lowest cot prices 0! 
j N TH is everything necessary, FR 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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s 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Buociens to restore origina! color 
‘ay. halt, Cures scalp diseases 
pate falling. 
and $1.00 at Dru 





orsaved. Print yourown 
cards, &c., with a §5 Press. 
Larger size for ciroulars, books, 
pewspepers, $18, Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &o., to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conr 
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oval shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang 


STAMMER = 


THE H.C. COOK CO., % Main St., Ansonia, Com 














Better than knife or scissors._ Trims nails nice, even 


1s. Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warrante: 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
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HOWARD” | 
Mandolins and Guitars | 
Sold by all First-Class 
D itherest, { 
lilus. Catalog No. 43, the | 
finest published, 80 large 
pages, sent FREE. Send 4 
; 25 cts. and we'll send _ 4 
» complete set ings for 
either violin, eanielin % 
> (with 3 picks), or guitar. 
3 RUDOLPH 
Wehove oe co, 
Cincinnati. 
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PRESIDENT 
Suspenders 


make a boy comfortable under any 
conditions.» Special size for boys. 
Price 50 cts. at all dealers, or pais in 
latest design sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Cc, A. Edgarton Mfg. 
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$45 reservoir and a Gat Great 
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Sale. 
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A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less Than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty millions it is 










a desperate struggle to secure even a recognitio: 
for a new article, to say nothing of achievin,: 
popular favor, and yet within one year Stuart’. 
‘atarrh Tablets, the new catarrh eure, has met 
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A STEADY WORKER. 
COFFEE WORKS SLOW BUT SURE. 

Many people use coffee day after day without 
an idea of the serious work it does with nerves, 
stomach, bowels, and sometimes with the eyes, 
heart and kidneys. Its work is done gradually, 
that is, the poison affects the nerve-centers a little 
to-day and a little to-morrow and so on, and finally 
the nerve-cells are slowly broken down and then 
nature begins the call for help. 

It is a safe proposition that if a man or woman 
has headaches, stomach trouble, or any such 
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Great Fact 
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JCYOLE distributing 
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1000 catalogues forus. Write at once 
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kinds, half re gular prices | 
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ailments come on at intervals, something is wrong 
with the food or drink, and this question should 
be investigated carefully, for health is the best 
capital any one can possess, and wilfully breaking | 
it down is a piece of childish folly. 

It is easy to leave off coffee if one will take 
Postum Food Coffee, properly made, for Postum 
has a delicious coffee flavor and a deep seal brown 
color which changes to a golden brown when 
cream is added, and it satisfies the coffee-drinker 
without any of the bad effects of coffee; on the 
contrary, the result of using Postum is the rebuild- 
ing of the broken-down nerve-centers by the food 
elements contained in it. 

Postum is a pure food beverage made by scien- 
tific food-makers, and can be depended upon 
absolutely for its purity and the good results that 
follow its use. 

To bring out the flavor and food value Postum 
must be boiled at least 15 minutes after the boiling 
begins. 








TAMPS in album pnd cat. free. Agts.50%. 106 In.-China,a 
U.S, worth 26c., W.L, ete. be. Bul/ard, Sta. A, Boston, Mass, 


Absolutely Pure Vermont 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.. Send for PricéList. 
B. R. DEMERITT, Waterbury, Vermont. 











CARN TELEGRAPHY AT HOME. 





aTRs ipatrections. Students as- 
ons. Send for catalogue. 
NATIONAL ouameatns. ‘came, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


CLASS PINS ** it style, eo. 
ip )¢ 








letters or figures and p. ey a 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, 

asc. each; $2.50 a doz. Silver yy 

plated, roc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

Special designs in pins or badges made for = 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for Fase: 
mates. Cataloguefree. BasTain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 
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as ear in o ion as a 
easlight andthe Petaluma 








oe ee does the rest, No more worry 


eges. The Peta- 
mets « and hatches every fi fer- 


over hatching. No more loss of 
luma lates 








Where 
It 


Grows. 


Coughs, Colds, 
Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Pheumo- 
nia are unknown 

to him. They will 
soon be unknown to 
you if you will breathe 


Hyomei 


for a few moments daily. Nothing else 
has ever been found so efficient in 
saps out diseases of. head, throat 
ungs as this powerful auitise ~- 
germicide, which grows in Aus 
If you Goulet this, send to TE . “p. 
BootH Co., Second St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
for a five days’ treatment FREE: If 
you haven’t time to do so, ask your 
druggist for a HYOMEI Outiit. 


Complete for $1.00. Trial Outfit, 25 cts. 
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other reputable firm in the 


country, also 


alog we will 
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son a set of 
Miniatures 


how we sen 
ipetruments on 0 4 
PREE TRIAL, 


NE 
With the cat- 
forward pre- 


to any interested _per- 
Piano and Organ 
EE absolutely 


correct in_ colo: 


we can please you_an 
save you money. Write 
y: 


FROM $25.00 
Cash or Instalments. 


bale Ho ee 


» New Jersey. 
ears. 








tile egg. 4 sizes. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR co., 
Box 95, Petaluma, California, or Box 95, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Our Leading Bicyc 
High grade 1902 model, up-t 
date in size, design and 
mings, weighs 22 pounds, will 
carry a rider weighing 600 lbs, 
It is the wonder value of the year. 4 
buys it. pene for fi description and la 
free catal ogue of Bicycles and Saudries. 
CLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varieties 
) Royal Show Pansy, 100 Colors 
Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 
Asters, Mixed, all kinds 
These Four Packets (2c 
value) for 8¢ and names 
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of 2 flower loving friends. 

My 10th annual catalog FREE 
MISS €, H. LIPPINCOTT, 

326 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 













yen as premiums. 


Clever Stories, 


of 36 only. 


You may have 


Write to-day for 132-page catalogue and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 





Popular Songs, ne ec 
rchestral and 
Band Music, furnishing most 
fascinating entertainment. It 
can be earned 
or using twelve pounds 


Baker’s Teas. 


This Practical Talking Ma- 
chine equals any 
You receive it and 12 Ibs. or $6 
worth of tea for one 
Buying o 
you save the retailer’s and jobber’s profit, 
and get it yourself in the premium. 
Brass Bedsteads, Geld Watches, Dinner Sets, also 
your choice 
Just sell or use Baker’s Teas, and earn a premium. 


by selling 


10 machine. 


PRARER. 
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with such success that to-day it can be found in 


|every drug-store throughout the United States 
| and Canada. 


To be sure, a large amount of advertising was 
necessary in the first instance to bring the remed) 
to the attention of the public, but every om 
familiar with the subject knows that advertisiny 
alone never made any article permanently success- 
ful. It must have in addition absolute, undeni- 
able merit, and this the new catarrh cure certain!) 
possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon ii 
halers, sprays and local washes or ointments 
now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because, as on 
of the most prominent stated, these tablets con- 
tain in pleasant, convenient form all the really 
efficient catarrh remedies, such as red-gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and are 
given to little children with entire safety ani 
benefit 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: “1 
suffered from catarrh in my head and throat 
every fall, with stoppage of the nose and irritation 
in the throat affecting my voice and often exteni- 
ing to the stomach, causing catarrh of the stomach. 
I bought a fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at my druggist’s, carried them in m) 
pocket and used them faithfully, and the way in 
which.they cleared my head and throat was cer- 
tainly remarkable. I had no catarrh last winte: 
and spring, and consider myself entirely free fron 
any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. Va 
writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly my whol 
life, and last winter my two children also suffere: 
from catarrhal colds and sore throat so muc! 
they were out of school a large portion of th 
winter. My brother, who was cured of catarrh:! 
deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, urge: 
me to try them so much that I did so, and am trul; 
thankful for what they have done for myse!! 
and my children. I always keep a box of th 
tablets in the house, and at the first appearance « 
a cold or sore throat we nip it in the bud, ar 
eatarrh is no longer a household affliction wit 
us.” 

Full-sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh Table 
are sold for fifty cents at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catar: 
mailed free. Address F, A. Stuart Co., Marsha 
Mich. 
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Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, 
bites ents choking. All on account of the 
ittle collar. At your druggist, or send 
2c. for a sample; 60c. for a dozen. 
FREE- “Mother's Free Library” (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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MAKING A SAINT. 


‘eafaring saints, according to Mr. Frank T. 
> Bullen, are not born but made, commonly 
with the belaying-pin; but when made, if we may 
lieve this excellent authority on the sea and 

aman, they are an honor to their profession. A 

amatic transformation, not by the belaying-pin, | 

ut at the hand of Saul Andrews, the hero of Mr. | 
jullen’s recent book, “The Apostles of the South- | 
ist,” affords a case in point. Saul, after being | 
onverted at a London mission, had gone to sea | 
rain. He was the boatswain, who corresponds, it | 
inay be mentioned, to the foreman of a land gang. | 
4s soon as the ship sailed he.detected the absence 
of certain members of his crew, whom he had | 
mentally noted before as being “slack in the 
stays.” 

Leaving those who were at work to get on with 
their tasks by themselves for a while, he went in 
search of the black sheep. The first one he found 
was reclining comforta iy in the corner of the 
“fo’e’s’le,” with pipe in full blast and a look of utter 
indifference on his face. To him Saul suddenly 
entered with the crisp remark : 

“Now, then, young man, you’re in the wrong 

ylace. I want the work finished, and when it’s 
nock-off time I’ll let you know.” 

The man with the pipe was a big Liverpool Lrish- 
man, a peculiar breed of men found in considerable | 
numbers at sea, and hardly to be matched on the 
face of the earth for truculence, insubordination | 
and laziness when they give their minds to the 
practice of these things, as many of them do. 

He looked up nonchalantly at Saul, and said: 

“Me nairves demand a verse ay th’ poipe at | 
reg’ lar intervals t? kape me in orrdher, an’ ef 7s | 
don’t like me little ways ye kin just git out 0’ | 
this an’ Pave me to recover. Me name is Larry 





Doolan, an’ I come fr’m Scotland Road, an’ I don’ 
take any -- ~ 7 aaa fr’m any lime-juicer 
afloat, d’ye moind ?” 

Saul listened patiently, and when he had finished 
for an answer took two steps toward the sailor, 
i him by waist and neck and hurled him on 
deck. 

The man fell in a heap, dazed. When_ he 
recovered he struggled to nis feet and made a 
blind rush at the quiet man before him, his mouth 
full of cursing and red murder in his heart. But | 
he was met 7 two fists as grimly irresistible as a | 
stone wall. nd as he staggered back, once more 
Saul’s quiet, certain voice ge yee his ears: 

“You'd better get on with the work and not try 
to impose on your shipmates. You'll only get 
badly hurt if you keep on as you’re going.” 

This self-evident fact was so very clear to Larry 
Doolan that after a momentary pause he turne 
and walked aft, to where a little group of men | 
were busy lashing some spars in the starboard | 
scuppers, and without another word he joined in | 
the work. 

This was but the beginning of a muscular 
Christianizing—the entering wedge, so to speak; 
but before the ship reached Calcutta the bluff 
boatswain, with brawn in his arms, love for his 
fellow men in his heart, and prayer and exhorta- 
tions on_his lips, had made the crew over into 
decent, God-fearing citizens of the sea. 


‘*PERISHABLE CURIOSITIES.” 


|" Mexico the billing of railroad freight requires 

a knowledge and precision which can only be 
attained by years of practice. This is due to 
the peculiar classification of various articles and 
the different rates of customs duties. A case 
recently occurred which severely taxed the inge- | 
nuity of the station-agent, although he finally | 
succeeded in meeting all requirements. 


The town was overrun with tramps, and the 
council determined that steps must be taken to | 
rid the city of them. It was finally decided 
to round them up and ship them out of the 
country. It would be too expensive to purchase 
tickets, so they concluded to hire stock-cars and 
~~ their tramps as freight. 

he cars were procured and by the aid of 
the police the tramps were gathered; but then the 
question arose as to how the shipment should be 
designated on the bill of lading. 

rhe term “persons” could not be used, as it 
would conflict with the State law relative to proper 
accommodations for the travelling public, and it 
would also be in violation of the company’s rules 
governing the rates of passenger traffic. ‘“Market- 
able commodities” would not do, as that would 
subject the car-load to a heavy duty upon crossing 
the tariff zone. Again, they would have to be | 
classified as “perishable,” or the despatcher might | 
order the cars side-tracked along the line. 

But fortunately there is a customs law which 
exempts certain kinds of curiosities from duty, 
and so, after much consideration, the tramps were 
billed and forwarded as so many hundredweight 
ot “perishable curiosities—unfit to eat.” 
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SIMPLE TRANSACTION. 


**T like de ’pearance o’ dat turkey mighty well,” 

said Mr. Johnson, after a long and wistful 
study of the bird. The dusky marketman seemed 
trangely deaf. 


How could I—what arrangements could a 
busson make dat wanted to buy dat turkey?” Mr. 
i1nson asked, after a pause. 
Easy terms ’nough,”’ said the marketman, 
bi sky. “You get him by means ob a note o’ 


\ note o’ hand,” repeated Mr. Johnson, bright- 
euing up atonee. “Do you mean I writes it out, 
abd pays some time when —” But his hope in this 
S'crlous prospect was rudely shattered by the 
m rketman. 

‘\ note o’ hand means, in dis case,” he said, 
W. |i disheartening clearness, “dat you hands me 
a .wo-dollar note, Mr. Johnson, and I hands you 
dc turkey in response to dat note.” 


e & 
AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 


former archdeacon of Suffolk visited an out- 
ry of-the-way English parish when the rector 
pened to be away. The visitor was shown 
it by the clerk, and on arriving at the chureh- 


| seribed and recommended by physicians for cases of 








ee 99 is taken from the Greek, 

ENTONA meaning “internal strength- | 
ener,” and is the new name of the original White | 
Wheat Gluten Suppositories for 25 years pre- 


Constipation and Hemorrhoids, It is for sale at | 
druggists for 50c. a box. Kree Samples will be mailed 
on request by The Entona Co., 61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 


Gets good wages, and rises to the 
highest positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. expenses 
low. Established 29 years. Write 
for Catalogue. Valentines’ School of 
Telegrap! Wis. 














(( was surprised to find a crop of wheat growing 


year, dear!” said the archdeacon. “I can't | 
rove of this. I really did not think Mr. 
kley would plant wheat in the churchyard.” 
that’s just what I told parson,” said the clerk. 
tys, says I, ‘Ye didn’t ought to have wheated 
i ought to have tatered it.’ ” } 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


ee 

asily Applied, 
Absolutel 
Odorless 





LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 





~, vertll 


and the very most that 
can be put in an air-tight can and 


sold for fifty cents. One pound 
five ounces of the celebrated 


Blanke’s 


Faust Blend 


Coffee. 


If your grocer does not have it, write 
us, and send 60 cents in stamps, and we 
will send you a can by mail. 


Cc. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CO 
St. Louis : 
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2 Original Blue Delft Dutch Cards 
Sent for two 2-cent stamps to cover postage, and 
with the cards (3x4 in. each) we send a Sookden 
containing a portrait of the Queen of Holland and 
some new and original recipes of delicacies that can 
be made with 


Bensdorp’s 
KoSorce Cocoa. 


DUTCH 

This delicious double strength cocoa is always sold 

in yellow wrapped tins. To further introduce it we 

will forward a free sample with cards and booklet. 
S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 

Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 




















is sound, restful sleep—the kind that means 
good health and sweet temper. A goc 
mattress is the first requisite to such 
sleep. Our handsome booklet, 


“Ezybeds of Kapok” 


tells about the safest, most comfortable, 

springy and sanitary mattress made—the 
“Ezybed” Kapok Resilient Mattress, 
which we sell on 60 nights’ trial, express 
prepaid, and guarantee to be absolutely 
odorless, non-absorbent and vermin proof, 
Booklet also illustrates and suggests ar- 
rangements of window seats, cozy corners, 
etc., which can be beautified by Kapok 
Cushions. Send for Free Booklet. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman 


DEPT. P, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








THREE MINUTE MEN 


From Bicknell’s life-size 
Painting reproduced for one 
of four tine Color-plates in a 
thrilling story of ‘“‘The Minute 
Man,” soon to be published 
in connection with 


TAPIOCA 

MIN- CELATINE, 
Malted Cerea 

UTE corree. 


This bandsome Book will 
also contain illustrated Rec- 
i Don’t send for this 
Book till we say ‘* Ready !’’ 
Meanwhile send a 2c. stamp 
for sample of either of above 
Minute packages. Or send 








packa 
Gelatine and get with it 
free samples of the —_— and 
the Coffee and a “Minute Re 
ceipt Book.’’ Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 
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The Twenty-five Years of Experience 





everything to the purchaser. 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTON 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Martial Ave., 
Marston, Mars. 
PATTON PAINT CO., 
Gentlemen: 
I would answer the late query 
You by wireless message sent 


3 
How [like your “Patton’s Sun-Proof?t "— 


—Oh, I think it excellent! 
I was first resolved to use it 
When it made the sun so bright 
And I think my resolution 
Was not very far from right. 


All my palaces and mansions 











I have painted with your paint; 
And it makes them look so princely 


That I offer no complaint. 







It will stand all kinds of weather; 


Easy is it to apply, 






For it covers lots more surface 
And ’twill very quickly dry. 





But the feature of all features 
That does seem to tickle me 
Is that all your paints are covered 
With a five year guaranty. 
So, you see, I’ve naught but praises, 


U 







n which I’ve no constraint, 


or your excellent productions 
Known as ‘‘Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint.” 






Yours truly, 
King of the Martians. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 








Ceneral Distributers 





Send for book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, Free, to 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 
218 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Makes, Keeps and 
} Restores Beauty in 
Nature's Own Way. 


| ‘THE suction and 
massage action of 
the cup-shaped teeth 
smooth out wrinkles 
| and “crow’s feet,” 
| and bring out the beau 
ty muscles. y dealer or 
of us prepaid 50c. Ag/s. wanted 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
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For 
School, Home 


or Office. 
BEST FOR ALL USES. 


} They are all a pencil should be, and you get 
the maximum use out of each one When 
not at dealer’s, mention this publication and 
send 16c. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





| Japanese Climbing 
338& Wonder 


cHick H ~ This discovery in tomatoes is a pers 











A 










7 Rpy)fect wonder, and the most m 
Z . Ucent in America, It is new t 
American people, and every one 
— who crows tomatoes should have it 
) Atenormous expense I secured a 
quantity to offer this spring. It is 
very early ripening in Canada 
large perfect fruits, beautiful red 
m color, very solid, and few seeds, if 
im, you once get seed you would not 
take $5.00 for it, because it must be 
grown to be appreciated. You can 
not obtain this seed elsewhere 
Sure Crop Cabbage 
is the earliest in the world, Sur 
i 
of a crop, and sure head ever 
time. Excellent t rs 
keeper, and first ir it 
sprit Youw 


ill have first cabbag 
in your neighborhood if you p 
Picnic Lettuce 
Best spring, summer, fall and win 
ter Lettuce ever offered Fancy 
but grows quick, and so tender, 


50 Brilliant Fiowers 


is another of my 1902 specialties and 

will produce a magnificent display 
re 10 of flowers, Their beauty is beyond 

description; cost hundreds of d« 


lars to collect the colors. 


a 
is filled with bargains, col- 
My Souvenir Catalogue cred pinces photographic r 
productions, premium offers, and new plans worth dollars t 
anyone. 800,000 copies going out, Itis free. 

Oj I will maila trial packet each of Wonder Tomato, 
Sure Crop Cabbage, Pienie Lettuce, 50 Briltiant Flowers 
and Catatogue for only @Gec and addresses of three friends 
who buy seeds or plants, Send to-day. 

F.B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box1 00Rose Hill,N. Y. 
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BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS, 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


Sec 





sews on jin place of hooks and_ eyes, ete 
that our trade-mark— 
“HEAR IT SNAP!" 


on every card. You will then have the 


8 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., inakers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose, 
PORTER BROS. & CO., 
Selling Agts., 78-80 Worth 
Btreet, New York, N. Y. 
68 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 































Perfect in 
Design and 
Finish. »»»- 


20th 
Century 
Styles. 


Ask your Dealer 
to show you 
“Goodell 400” 


» 


a7 
Send for Miniature 
Catalogue. 















+ 
GOODELL CO., 
Antrim, N. H. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wooly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent b 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Or« 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 


y mail, 
er, or 


Registered Letter. 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
i Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NURSERY MANNERS. 


in early life in the way of 
guarding them from unneces- 
sary wear and tear upon their 
nerves. In these days we 
think so much of sunlight, fresh 
air, pure food and hygienic 
methods generally, that the 






pay some heed to these matters. 


science makes it all the stranger 
to find the rule of thumb and 


the slavery of custom still prevailing in so many | 


families. The other day the writer was privileged 
to watch the toilet of a thoroughly up-to-date baby. 
The nursery was a delightful, large, sunny room, 
scientifically ventilated and warmed. All the 
appointments were of the best, and both mother 
and nurse were well-informed. All went well till 
the moment came to remove the little day shirt. 
This garment was skin-tight and was stripped 
backward over the baby’s head, rubbing all his 
tiny features the wrong way, ruffling his temper, 
and causing him to protest vigorously, as any 
sensible human being would. 

The mother and nurse smiled and said, “He 
always hates that process.” The same thing was 
repeated when the nightshirt went on, only the 
baby’s face was rubbed down instead of up. By 
this time the thoroughly outraged child yelled with 
anger. Think of the probable wear and tear to 
nerves and temper in this unnecessary annoyance 
repeated several times in the twenty-four hours! 

Then take the matter of hair. It was a sensible 
father who took his four-year-old son and had his 
curls cut close to his head, in spite of feminine 
protest. It is true that the little boy who came 
home was not so picturesque as the one who 
started for the barber’s. When the mother remon- 
strated the father said, “Yesterday Willie cried 
at play because the other children pulled his hair. 
This morning he cried in the nursery because the 
nurse pulled his hair. He will need all the steadi- 
ness of nerve and control that we can help him to 
to be a man by and by, and it is our duty to stand 
between him and unnecessary friction.” 

These are only hints of the ways in which 
children are bothered without reason. There 
ought to be a more imaginative insight on the part 
of the adults. 


KILAUEA. 


n our Hawaiian possessions we have one of 

the great natural wonders of the present-day 

world—a live volcano as high as Vesuvius and 
twice its diameter. 

Kilauea, on the island of Hawaii, stands thirty 
miles from the sea in a mountain range in which 
are three dead volcanoes and one partially alive. 
This last, called Mauna Loa, from time to time 
sends streams of lava down its slopes. In 1881 
three streams burst forth from the sides of this 


mountain, and one of them came within three- | 


quarters of a mile of Hilo, the chief city of the 
island. 

There have been several outbreaks of Kilauea 
in the last hundred years. In 1840 there was a 
brilliant eruption of lava the light of which, it 
was said, could be seen a hundred miles away, 
while at the distance of forty miles one could read 
print at midnight. 

Where the lava flowed through the forest it has 
left curious relics in lava arches, bridges and 
great vases. These vases were formed by the 
lava piling itself about some lofty tree-trunk, 
burning away the wood within and killing the 
upper part of the tree. In the course of time 
seeds were deposited in the open top, filled with 
decaying bark, until now there is a gigantic lava 
vase holding ferns and flowers and vines. 

The visitors to Kilauea often camp for the night 
on the summit. Some years ago, at a time of 
unusual activity, two boys went up the volcano, 
and at night rolled themselves in blankets and 
lay down between two small cones. They were 
awakened from their heavy sleep by strange 
sounds, and sat up to see that one of the cones 
near which they were lying was throwing great 
rocks up into the air. Needless to say, they moved 
their camping-place. 

On the brink of the crater of Kilauea has stood 
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for ten years the Voleano House, a comfortable 
hotel for the tourists who ‘wish to see this live 
voleano. 

At present there is a prospect of renewed 
activity in Kilauea. Recent visitors to the volcano 
say that the temperature has risen considerably, 
and that there are signs of disturbance on the 
floor of the crater which may soon result in another 

| lava flow. 
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ORIENTAL SUAVITY. 


he gentleman of the East feels bound, out of 

politeness, to give one the answer that will 
prove most agreeable. An English traveller 
reports from northern India the result obtained 
| from intelligent natives by repeated inquiries. 
“Ts it far to Gilgit?” 
“Not so far, —= highness.” 
“One or two kos?” 

hness.”’ 


“Yes, your high 

“Isn’t it three? 

“It may be, your highness.” 

“Is that what it is?” 3 

“It'may be five or six, your highness.” 

“Then why did you say it was one or two?” 

“To please your highness.” 

“Now, what is the real distance ?” 

“Whatever your highness pleases.” 

Here is another specimen. At a certain village 
the traveller inquired of the proper official, the 
cutwal, as to supplies. “Any eggs or milk?” 
“Plenty, your highness.” 

“Sheep? 
“Plenty, your highness,” and so on through the 
st. 

They were told there was any! of overyiing, 
So they ordered a lot of things to be brought, and 
rejoiced in the idea of plenty—milk, eggs and 
butter being occasionally scaree; but nothing 
came. Then they finally sent for the official again. 

“Where are the eggs ?”’ 

“There are no caps. may it please aed highness.” 

“No eggs! Well, where’s the milk?” 

Md t please your highness, I cannot find any | 
milk.” 

“Cannot find any milk? What do you mean? 
Where are the cows?” 

“There are not any cows, your highness.” 

“Then why did you say there were plenty of 
yl 

“To please your highness.” 
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TALKING AT SEA. 


he marvels of wireless telegraphy are great 
enough to render a recent use of the system 
|not sufficiently wonderful to be extraordinary, 
perhaps, yet the incident reported by Chambers’s 
Journal is one which appeals to the imagination. 


Two Cunard liners, the Lucania and the Cam- 
pania, were crossing the Atlantic in opposite 
directions. Each knowing the date of the other’s 
sailing, could make a calculation as to the hour 
when they would most likely meet. When the 
hour came, the vessels were too far apart to sight 
each other. Presently, however, the warning bell 
of the wireless telegraphic apparatus in the 
Campania tinkled, and the message was spelled 
out: “Are you there?—Lucania.” And then the 
two vessels, still invisible to each other, and, as it 
was found, thirty-six miles apart, talked for some 
hours, exchanging experiences as to the weather, 
and finally parting with the word “‘good-by” when 
they were a hundred and forty miles asunder. 

Such a conversation carried on between vessels 
in the open ocean, separated by such a vast stretch 
of water, and out of sight of each other, is an 
impressive illustration of what wireless telegraphy 
means. 
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UNCLE SAM AS SOLOMON. 


he government at Washington is not only the 

scene of momentous transactions, but as 
appears from a story in the New York Herald, it is 
sometimes called upon to settle petty questions 
of the most intimate personal character. The 
Treasury Department lately acted as judge in a 
dispute which arose between husband and wife. 


The man and his wife had had a spirited struggle 
over the possession of several bank-bills, each 
holding fast to one end of the “wad.” five- 
dollar bill tore across the middle, and each 
contestant carried off a half of it in triumph. 

It was here that the Treasury Department came 
into the quarrel. It received half of the bill from 
the wife, with the statement that the other half 
had been destroyed, and the request for a new bill. 
In a short time came the second half of the bill 
from the husband, with a similar statement and 
request. As the government then had both ends 
of the bill, it made a Solomon-like decision and 
awarded two dollars and a half to each of the 
quarrelsome claimants. 
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HAD GIVEN IT UP. 


“"r-The priest was here the day,” said Mrs. 

Lannigan to her husband, as the two sat 
down to supper. “He said he was hoping you 
nor your brother Tim would go to hear that 
walking delegate that’s making speeches all 
around the town.” 


“Sure, and Oi’d no intintions to go,” said Mr. 
Lannigan, his utterance clogged by a biscuit. 

“He said,” proceeded the wife, impatiently, 
“that the man indoolged too much in perer 
What is that, Arthur?” 

Mr. Lannigan looked at her reprovingly, and 
| paused in the middle of another biscuit. 

“Oi’m a timperance man these eight years,” he 
said, loftily, “‘and if you are wishful to know what 
annything of that koind is, Mary Ann, it’s from 
some wan else besides me you’ll have to get your 
| information. Oi’m amazed at ye, woman!” 
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TO PLEASE MAMMA. 


here is not only humor but a touch of pathos 

also in Bishop Potter’s story, told in Harper’s 
Magazine, about a little boy of advanced ideas 
although kindly heart. 


Christmas week was drawing to a close, and 
some one asked the child: “Did you have a Santa 
Claus at your house ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Do you believe in Santa Claus?” 

“No,” said the lad, “and I don’t think my little 
sister does, but we didn’t want to disappoint 
mamma.” 
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Captain.—Sergeant, note down Private Gras- 
um—three days on bread and water for slovenly 

urnout on parade. 
pardon, captain, that won't 


Sergeant.— Beg d 
difference to him—he’s a 


make the slightes 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
onacough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 


Handsomest Wall Papers 
P. on each roll. Made by PITTSBURG 
COMPANY, NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
Ask for book showing patterns in color facsimile. 
STAMPS 400 genuine fine assorted, in- | 
cluding rare Philippine Islands, 
Queensland, Victoria, Mexico, Japan, etc., 


nice stamp album and 68-page cata.,only 10c. 
te per cent. We buy old stamps, 
list 2c. Stamp 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Absolute Range Perfection. 
CASH or PAYMENTS. FREE INSPECTION and 
You can save $10 to $20 and get the very 
acme of range construction in | 
CLAPP’S IDEAL STEEL RANGE. 
The “top notch” of all steel | 
ranges. Itisso far superior 
to all others that you should | 
see photograp is and de- 
vz tailed descriptions 
to convince you. 
Oven perfect with 
» any fuel. Wt. 500to 
600 Ibs. Lasts a life- 
time. My motto: 
L he Best for Ls 
EAST Money.” | 
refer to any Sank. 
SENT FREE: valua- 
cata- 
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Send us $2.00 and your grocer’s name and 
we will send you Freicut Parp (everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mts.) an elegant Wacon, 
strongly built, iron axles, containing Two Dol- 
lars’ worth of Cereals — 5 ere of Ralston 
Breakfast Food, 1 of Oats, x of Barley, x of 
Pankake Flour, 1 of Hominy Grits and 2 12-lb. 
sacks of Purina Health Flour. The Wagon is 
Free. Only one to a family. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount,” 


804 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ble descriptive 
logs and booklets. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 
621 Summit St., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove and Range M 


@anford 
Shoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50, 


This is the name of the 
best shoe made. If you want 
style, quality and fit, wear 
the Crawford Shoe. 

All styles, all leathers, all 
sizes, one price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money re- 


funded. 


Drop postal for handsome Cat- 
alogue of correct New York, 
London and Paris fashions. 


Crawford Shoes are for sale at Crawford 
Shoe Stores in New York, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Washington and Baltimore, and 
agencies everywhere. If not obtainable 
in your vicinity write for measuring guide 
telling how to order by mail. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS. 


Address Mail Order Dept. Y, 
140 Duane St., New York City. 














The trade-mark S. H. & M. 
guarantees Style, Durability 
and Economy in any Skirt 


Binding on which you find it. 





























At Pan-American 
Exposition. 


The flavor is 

better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “treat- 

ment” with alkalies or other chemicals ; no adulteration with flour, starch, 

ground cocoa-shells, or coloring matter ; nothing but the nutritive and digest- 

ible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 
Sample Can (‘4 pound) for 15 Cents in Stamps. 


Received 
Highest Award 


Gold Medal 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. 





vegetarian. 


‘aptain.—Then give him three days on me 
soup.—Pick-Me-Up. 





at and 





THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Washington at Valley Forge. 


From the painting by Chappell 





Washington’s Sore Throat. 


George Washington refused to change his wet 
clothing. George Washington neglected a sore throat. 
Three days later General George Washington died of 
pneumonia. 

Quick recovery from sore throats and from coughs 
and colds comes from the timely use of Scott's 
Emulsion. 

February and March are the most dangerous 
months of the year for tender throats and lungs. They 
are the pneumonia months. 

Scott’s Emulsion heals and strengthens inflamed 
throats and lungs. Especially useful for children’s 
coughs and colds. 


If there is a cold in the family send for a free trial bottle. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists. 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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artists. If you are going to use paper for but one room or a whole house 
be sure and see our agent’s samples before you purchase. 


Painters or Paperhangers ji. “siiistt investing on 


money, a larger and finer selection of papers to show their customers 


than any local dealer. They can sell at the very lowest prices 
Any man or woman can make a su of selling our p ¢ + If we 
have no repres¢ ntative >in your te serie ory, will y su consider sition 
to act as our agent? Write to near¢ address for further p artic ulars 


41-43 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 
143-145 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

















PRIZE WALL PAPERS 


Our patterns for 1902 are the finest productions of American and Foreign 


EVERY PATTERN IS A PRIZE 
Our selling prices are very low, ranging from 5c. to 50c. per roll 





25-31 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
1015 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 
































TYLE "WEAR COMFORT 
NEVER STM KGe 


RY ONE GUA Ando) 














Is just as pure as it looks: 
It is simply impossible to 
make a better soap for toilet 
or bath~ and yet the price 
" is 5 cents a cake: each cake 
wrapped and boxed. 


tl 





Fits ever 
» hand. 
Fit for 


New) Yor hk Bos an 


Philadelphia St vate 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION !. 


,® * & ~ ® 
BiACE a m 4 ~ 
Dainty ishes S 















































Cocoa Cake. 
Chocolate Eclairs. 








A book of ‘‘CHOICE RECIPES ” by Miss Parloa sent free of charge to any address. 
THIRTY-SEVEN HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. House- 
keepers, when they order Baker’s Cocoa or Chocolate, should make sure that 
their grocer does not give them any of the imitations now on the market. :: :: :: 
WA TER BAKER 6G CO Limited, 
Established 1780. gt DORCHESTE R. MASS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 






































SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 
Essential to a Ladys toilet 
yet a necessity to the Mechanic 


A 





} poop enough for the softest 
skin and yet efficacious in remov- 
ing any stain. Keeps the skin in 
perfect condition, prevents chapping 
and roughness.- In the Bath, gives all 
the desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
Bath. It chants alee on ~~ ana stand. 














FERRIS 


Good Sense 


Waist 











